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The editors of ELH announce with profound sorrow 
the death of their fellow editor, Ray Heffner, on 
February 24, at Seattle, Washington. 

Dr. Heffner was one of the founders of ELH, and 
to his enthusiastic interest, sound judgment, and edi- 
torial experience is due much of the success of this 


journal. The 1942 volume is dedicated to his memory. 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1941 
WALTER GRAHAM, Editor 


This bibliography as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment ” rather than a period. While it is generally limited to 
the years 1800-1837, as far as the English items are concerned, 
it is not so limited, of course, in the items regarding other 
literatures. Important books published earlier are included in 
the list for 1941 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1940 (ELH 8.1-40) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1941. In all 
cases where no date for the year is given, 1941 may be assumed. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance given 
him by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for 
critical comments or for both. They are Walter G. Johnson 
(English and Scandinavian items), André Lévéque (French) , 
Robert T. Ittner and Edwin H. Zeydel (German), Felix Gio- 
vanelli (Italian) , Nicholson B. Adams (Spanish) , Jules Bernard 
(Slavonic) ; Alice D. Snyder, Clarence D. Thorpe, A. D. Mc- 
Killop, Newman I. White, Paul Landis, Horace A. Eaton, and 
Charles F. Harrold. 
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Archiv 
Beiblatt 
DVLG 
ELH 
ES 
ESt 
GR 
GRM 
HLQ 
JAAC 
JEGP 
JHI 
MDU 
MF 
ML 
MLF 
MLN 
MLR 
MP 

N 

NR 
NRF 
NT 
NYHTB 
NYT 
N&Q 
PMLA 
PQ 
RES 
RF 
RHL 
RHP 
RLC 
RR 
SAQ 
SSLF 
SP 
SRL 
TLS 
vQ 
YR 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Lit. u. Geschichte 
Journal of English literary history 

Englische Studien 

English Studies (Amsterdam) 

Germanic review 

Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 
Huntington Library quarterly 

Journal of aesthetics and art criticism 

Journal of English and Germanic philology 
Journal of the history of ideas 

Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
Mercure de France 

Modern languages 

Modern language forum 

Modern language notes 

Modern language review 

Modern philology 

Nation (N. Y.) 

New Republic 

Nouvelle revue francaise 

Nordisk tidskrift for vetenskap, konst och industri 
New York Herald Tribune book review 

New York Times book review 

Notes and queries 

Publications of Modern Language Association of America 
Philological quarterly 

Review of English studies 

Revue de France 

Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France 

Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 

Revue de littérature comparée 

Romanic review 

South Atlantic quarterly 

Skrifter utgivna av Svenska litteratursillskapet i Finland 
Studies in philology 

Saturday review of literature 

Times literary supplement (London) 

Virginia quarterly review 

Yale review 


—— 
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ENGLISH 


1. BrspLioGRAPHY 


Anglo-German bibliography for 1940. Ed. by Henry A. Pochmann 


and others. JEGP 40 (1941) . 263-276. 


Barnhart, E. N. A bibliography of aesthetic theory. JAAC 1 (1941). 


140-48. 


Cambridge bibliography of English literature. Ed. by F. W. Bate- 


son. Cambridge. University Press. N. Y. Macmillan. 4 vols. 

(Romantic movement, volumes 2 and 3.) 

Rev. in TLS Dec. 21 (1940), p. 648 and Dec. 28 (1940), p. 660; by J. R. 
Sutherland in RES 17 (1941).490-4; by C. J. Sisson in MLR 36 (1941). 
247; by Newman I. White in SAQ 40 (1941). 298-300; by Christian Gauss in 
SRL Apr. 19, p. 7; in NYHTB Oct. 5, p. 33. See also F. W. Bateson in 
TLS Feb. 22, p. 91; Davidson Cook in TLS June 14, p. 292. 

Important bibliographies of Scott by D. Hamer; Wordsworth by H. King 
and E. de Selincourt; Coleridge by T. M. Raysor; Byron by H. G. Pollard; 
Shelley by R. W. King; Jane Austen by R. W. Chapman and others; Keats 
by E. de Selincourt; Lamb by Edmund Blunden; Landor by T. E. Welby; 
Hazlitt by P. P. Howe; Hunt by Edmund Blunden; DeQuincey by Horace 
A. Eaton. 

This most ambitious of all bibliographies of English literature is a major 
achievement of scholarship. Its survey of 16,000 authors and 40,000 titles is 
the product of some ten years’ collaboration of about 200 distinguished 
British and American scholars. 

It professes to list completely all books of the most important writers and 
“in some instances ” all of their contributions to magazines, also “ generally ” 
all the writings in their major genres of minor poets, dramatists, novelists, 
and essayists (but not their more miscellaneous works). More selection has 
been necessary in the works of historians, scientists, letterwriters, travellers, 
etc. In critical works dealing with these authors an even greater amount of 
selection is avowed, though the field of selection is widened to include all 
languages and countries up to 1936, 1937, and 1938 for volumes 1, 2, and 3, 
respectively. 

Almost 1400 closely printed, double-column pages consisting mainly of 
dates, names and titles may be expected to furnish (and do furnish) many 
examples of inaccuracy. Few editors in the whole history of editing have 
faced such a task of proof-reading. Such a work should be condemned for 
such errors, if at all, only upon a proportionate rather than an absolute 
basis—provided a reviewer could be found competent to do so. A more 
justifiable criticism might be found in the elaborate arrangement by chronology 
and subject-divisions which causes the searcher commonly to use first an 
index volume and then examine line by line several pages in various parts of 
the work before he is sure the search is ended. The subject-divisions of the 
various volumes are confusingly numerous, and the cross-referencing and 
even the simple indexing are therefore somewhat deficient. 

The amount of selection made necessary by the wide scope of this work 
will require most students to carry their bibliographic research beyond these 
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volumes. But the volumes themselves show the way by providing for each 
period an excellent list of general and special bibliographies. In addition 
each volume is equipped with a number of highly useful detailed bibliographies 
of various background materials. For the 19th century volume these include 
sub-divided general sections on Literary Relations with the Continent (19 
pp.), Intellectual Background (20 pp.), Book Production and Distribution 
(35 pp.), Education (37 pp.), Political and Social Background (13 pp.). 
The section on Newspapers and Magazines is particularly copious and 
well-organized. 

Bibliographers for individual Romantic authors are in general well-chosen, 
and the relative space assigned each author seems, with some exceptions, 
well-proportioned. As examples, Wordsworth receives 14 columns, Coleridge 
14, Shelley 12, Byron 49, Keats 8, Lamb 12, Hazlitt 6, and DeQuincey and 
Hunt 8 each. (N. I. W.) 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1940-1941. 
No. 8. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. 
Ed. by Edward A. Henry. N. Y. H. W. Wilson Company. 

Essay and general literature index, 1934-1940. Ed. by Marian Shaw. 
N. Y. H.W. Wilson Company. 

A permanent cumulation in one alphabet of all issues of the Index from 
1934 through 1940, to which the indexing of 199 additional volumes has 
been added. 

The romantic movement: A selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1940. Ed. by Walter Graham and others. ELH 8 
(1941) . 1-40. 

Sanderlin, George: A bibliography of English sonnets, 1800-1850. 
ELH 8 (1941) . 226-40. 

Summers, Montague. A Gothic bibliography. Columbia University 
Press. 

Rev. in TLS March 8, p. 120; by Samuel C. Chew in NYHTB Oct. 26, 
p. 28. 

Templeman, William D. Victorian bibliography for 1940. MP 38 
(1941) . 421-62. 


2. SocraL, PouiticAL, AND ReLicious ENVIRONMENT 


Armstrong, Margaret. Trelawny. A man’s life. London, 1940. Hale. 
N. Y., 1940. Macmillan. 
Review-article in TLS July 26, p. 358; by Newman I. White in SAQ 40 
(1941) . 185-6. 
Athoe, G. B. J. Trelawny’s cottage. TLS Aug. 2, p. 371. 
Lady Bessborough and her family circle. Ed. by the Earl of Bess- 
borough. London, 1940. Murray. 
Rev. by David Cecil in Spect., Jan. 8, p. 166. 
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Burke, Thomas. The streets of London through the centuries. 
N. Y. Scribner. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 4, p. 4; in NYT May 11, p. 9; by May Lamberton 
Becker in NYHTB July 19, p. 8. 

Cohen, Emmeline. The growth of the British civil service, 1780- 
1939. Allen and Unwin. 

Rev. in TLS June 7, p. 271. 

Connely, Willard. The reign of Beau Brummell. London, 1940. 
Cassell. N. Y., 1940. Greystone Press. 

Rev. in NYT Jan. 12, p. 8. 

Coupland, R. Britain and India, 1600-1941. London. Longmans. 
Rev. in TLS Aug. 2, p. 366. 

De Kay, Drake. Bozzario and Greek freedom. SRL April 19, pp. 
3-4, 18. 

Deschamps, J. Charles Fox et Racine. MLR 36 (1941) . 467-72. 

Disher, M. Willson. Drury Lane diaries. TLS 1—Kean and Ellis- 
ton, April 5, p. 172; 2—‘ The Poet Bunn,” April 12, p. 184; 
3—Macready, Munden and Ducrow, April 19, p. 195; 4— 
Kean at odds with his public, April 26, p. 208. 

Ethel Colburn Mayne. TLS May 10, p. 230. 

An obituary-tribute to the biographer of Byron and Lady Byron. 

Ferrero, Guglielmo. The reconstruction of Europe: Talleyrand and 
the Congress of Vienna. Translated by Theodore R. Jaeckel. 
N. Y. Putnam. 

Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL Aug. 30, p. 13; by Hoffman Nickerson in 
NYT Sept. 14, pp. 1, 14. 

In Napoleonic days. Extracts from the private diary of Augusta, 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, Queen Victoria’s maternal 
grandmother, 1806-21. Selected and translated by H. R. H. 
the Princess Beatrice. London. Murray. 

Rev. by Vivien Bartley in Spect. June 20, p. 658. 

Leslie, Doris. Royal William. N. Y. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Charles David Abbot in SRL Feb. 1, p. 10; in NYT Feb. 9, 
pp. 21, 23, by George Conrad in NYHTB Feb. 16, p. 11. 

Mackenzie-Grieve, Averil. The last years of the English slave 
trade, 1750-1807. N. Y. Putnam. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 11, p. 508. 

Marchand, Leslie A. The Athenaeum: A mirror of Victorian cul- 
ture. Chapel Hill. U. of N. Carolina Press. 

Rev. by John Cournos in NYT May 4, p. 12. 

Marriott, Sir John. English history in English fiction. N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton. 
Rev. in NYT Sept. 7, p. 8. 
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Morley, Edith J. Sarah Harriet Burney, 1770-1840. MP 39 (1941). 
123-158. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. The Reverend Colonel Finch. London. 1940. 
Oxford Press. 

Rev. by Edith J. Morley in MLR 86 (1941). 586-7; by George C. Marsh 
in MP 39 (1941) . 217-20. 

Philosopher at Home and Abroad. Arthur Young, 1741-1820. 
Traveller in little things and great. TLS Sept. 13, p. 458. 

A centenary article on a celebrated traveller and observer. 

Quinlan, Maurice J. Victorian Prelude. N. Y. Columbia University 
Press. 

A History of English manners, 1700-1830. 

Reichart, Walter A. Washington Irving’s friend and collaborator: 
Barham John Livius, Esqg. PMLA 56 (1941) .513-31. 
Irving’s relations with an English friend. 

Singer, Charles. A short history of science in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 

Rev. by F. S. Taylor in Spect. Aug. 29, pp. 209-10. 

Southworth, James Granville. Vauxhall Gardens. A chapter in the 
social history of England. N. Y. Columbia University Press. 

Taylor, F.S. The century of science. London. Heinemann. 

Rev. by Vivien Bartley in Spect. Feb. 14, p. 180. 

Tenbury discoveries. TLS, Sept. 6, p. 452; Sept. 20, p. 476; Sept. 
27, p. 488; Oct. 4, p. 500. 

Notes on Scott, Byron, Crabbe, Wellington and others. 

Venn, J. A. Alumni Cantabrigienses. Part 2, from 1752-1900. Vol- 
ume 1, Abbey-Challis. Cambridge Press. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 4, p. 12. 

Wallace, Doreen. English lakeland. New York. Scribner. 
Rev. in NYHTB April 6, p. 29. 

Walbank, F. Alan (editor). The English scene in the works of 
prose writers since 1700. London. Batsford. 
Rev. in TLS July 19, p. 350. 


8. CrITICAL AND AESTHETIC 


Berwick, Donald M. The reputation of Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882. 
Philadelphia. College Offset Press. 

See pp. 51-86. The responsibility of Scott and Jeffrey for the growth of 
the “ monster Swift” legend, and Hazlitt’s juster evaluations. 

Bradner, Leicester. Musae Anglicanae: a history of Anglo-Latin 
poetry, 1500-1925. N. Y. 1940. Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. 

Rev. in TLS Nov. 22, p. 582; by Alex Warner in Spect. July 25, p. 86. 
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Brown, Stuart Gerry. A note on poetry and prophecy. Sewanee 
Rev. 49 (1941). 107-115. 

An interesting critical discussion based on Grierson’s Milton and Words- 
worth and the questions raised by this book (of 1937). 

Burgum, Edwin Berry. Romanticism. Kenyon Rev. 3 (1941) . 479- 
490. 

An attempt at a social and economic definition: romanticism as an 
expression of the “ antagonisms between the middle and lower classes.” 

Burke, Kenneth. The philosophy of literary form. Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana State University Press. 

Rev. by Albert Guerard in NYHTB Oct. 26, p. 25; by Justus Buchler in 
NYT Nov. 80, p. 36. 

Clifford, James Lowry. The authenticity of Anna Seward’s pub- 
lished correspondence. MP 39 (1941). 113-122. 

Clubb, Merrel D. Criticism of Gulliver’s “Voyage to the 
Houyhnhmns,” 1726-1914. Stanford University Publications. 
Palo Alto, California. 

The ineptitude of Scott’s criticism of Swift’s great satire. 

Cooperative criticism. A letter from the critical front. By Donald 
A. Stauffer in Kenyon Rev. 4 (1942) . 133-44. 

A report of critical interpretations of Wordsworth’s “ Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality ” from various viewpoints, as expressed by Horace Gregory, 
Lionel Trilling, Cleanth Brooks, and Frederick Pottle at the English Institute 
in September, 1941. 

Dyson, H. V. D. and Butt, John. Augustans and romantics. Intro- 
ductions to English literature. Vol. 3. London, 1940. Cresset. 
Rev. in TLS Jan. 25, p. 46. 

Earnest, Ernest. John and William Bartram. Philadelphia. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 

Rev. by George Sutton in NYHTB Feb. 23, p. 19. 

Influence on Wordsworth, Coleridge, etc. 

Evans, B. Ifor. Tradition and romanticism. London, 1940. Methuen. 
Rev. by B. E. C. Davis in RES 17 (1941). 210-11. 

Fricker, Robert. Das Historische Drama in England von der 
Romantik bis zur Gegenwart. Schweitzer Anglistische Ar- 
beiten. Bd. 8. Bern, 1940. A. Francke. Pp. 6 and 363. 

Rev. by H. N. Hillebrand in MLN 56 (1941) . 620-23. 

Goldberg, Maxwell H. Jeffrey: Mutilator of Carlyle’s “ Burns”? 
PMLA 56 (1941) . 466-71. 

Hungerford, Edward B. Shores of darkness. N. Y. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 314. 

Mr. Hungerford temporarily resuscitates the well-forgotten “ speculative 
mythologists ” of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, to the end 
of exhibiting their effects upon some of the Romantic poets. The new 
mythology itself had taken various forms: it was sometimes concerned to 
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prove that the ancient myths were a disguise for historical or natural facts; Ne 
sometimes it was an effort to identify the myths with persons and events 
of the Old Testament; in the hands of such theorists as Harcanville and 
Knight, it conceived of the myths as allegories of the procreative powers; ) 
or according to other schools it explained them as symbols of divine 
revelation, or the means for tracing the origins of races and the beginnings 
and dissemination of religion and other aspects of culture. Intrinsically of 
small value as literature, the considerable body of writing which embodied Nit 
this strange pot pourri of lore and fancy has, Mr. Hungerford believes, a 
secondary importance for its influence on creative writers of the period, 
whose imaginations were stirred by its bold speculations and who, weary 





of the shopworn tales of tradition, gladly seized upon the new materials for } 
framework or embellishment of their works. 
In the light of the mythological diversions to which he devotes his earlier 
chapters, Mr. Hungerford essays modified interpretations of Blake’s “Albion,” Poe 


Keats’s “ Endymion” and “ Hyperion,” Shelley’s “Adonais” and “ Prome- 

theus Unbound,” and Goethe’s “ Helena.” These interpretations are enter- 

taining reading and they furnish useful hints as to possible sources of imagery 

and of untraditional and obscure mythological references and events, as well 

as suggestions for the meanings of individual passages in the poems. Mr. San 
Hungerford is not content to rest with such accomplishments, however: he 

elects, with the aid of his special evidence, supplemented by materials from 

his classical reading (though he does not find it necessary to show that his Sch 
authors had read the works by which they were supposedly influenced), to c 
offer final solutions to the major problems of the poems he examines. In 
so doing he is inclined to go beyond the warrant of his facts, and at times 
quite outreaches scholarly caution in imaginative reconstruction of his 
author’s intentions. Such is the case in his venture at recreating Keats’s Sch 
scheme for the complete “ Hyperion.” Again, in his anxiety to show that 
the passage on the “ Cave of Quietude ” represents Endymion’s descent into 
Hades, he evidently quite neglects the lines that show that the Cave is the 
Soul, not a place, and appears not to notice that Endymion is still in the 
air (on the black steed) at the time the passage opens and that, following Syn 
it, “down his steed him bore/Prone to the green head of a misty hill.” It 
may be remarked, too, that Mr. Hungerford’s impulse to say the final word 
sometimes leads him to a captious attitude toward the ideas of others. Thus 
he assures us, on page 100, that his own explanation precludes the possibility 
of attaching to “Endymion” the “vapid allegories which criticism has 
attempted to read into the poem.” It turns out, however, that it is not 
to allegory that he objects—for he himself finds moral allegory in the poem— 
it is only the “vapid” explanations of others that irk him. One would 
prefer a more tolerant critical attitude. It is when Mr. Hungerford is 
tentative and explorative, rather than cocksure, that he is best, and he is 
often enough this way to make his bock a useful and challenging document. 


CDE 
Larrabee, Stephen A. “II Poco Piu” and the school of taste. ELH 
8 (1941) . 47-50. 
Literary criticism: Pope to Croce. Ed. by Gay Wilson Allen and 
Harry Hayden Clark. N. Y. American Book Co. 
An anthology of critical specimens, including selections from Goethe, 


Schiller, Madame de Staél, the Schlegels, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Shelley, and Hugo. 
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Neff, Emery: A revolution in European poetry, 1660-1900. N. Y., 

1940. Columbia University Press. 

Rev. by Howard Mumford Jones in Sewanee Review 49 (1941). 120-5; by 
Edgar C. Knowlton in SAQ 40 (1941).191-2; by C. F. Harrold in JEGP 
40 (1941). 432-3; in TLS Apr. 25, p. viii (Anglo-American section); by 
Edna Lou Walton in NYHTB Jan. 26, p. 14; by Paul Hazard in RR 32 
(1941) .98; by E. N. Barnhart in JAAC 1 (1941). 136-7. 

Nineteenth-century studies. Collected and edited by Herbert Davis, 

William C. DeVane, and R. C. Bald. Ithaca, 1940. Cornell 

University Press. 

Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP 40 (1941). 442-4; by Joseph Warren 
Beach in MLQ 2 (1941). 320-30; by Eda Lou Walton in NYHTB Apr. 20, 
p. 13. 

Poems in Latin. Together with a few inscriptions. Compiled by 

John Sparrow. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Nov. 22, p. 582. 

Latin poems by Landor and others. 

Sampson, George. The concise Cambridge history of English litera- 
ture. N. Y. Macmillan. 

Rev. in TLS Aug. 16, p. 398; by R. Ellis Roberts in SRL Oct. 11, pp. 6-7. 

Schultz, Fritz. Der Deutsche in du englischen Literature vom 

Beginn der Romantik bis zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. 

Halle, 1939. Niemeyer. 

Rev. by C. A. Bodelsen in Eng. Studies 23 (1941). 29-31. 

Schuster, George N. The English ode from Milton to Keats. New 

York, 1940. Columbia University Press. 

Rev. by Douglas Bush in JEGP 40 (1941). 304-7; by Percy Hutchinson in 
NYT March 2, p. 2; by George F. Whicher in NYHTB Jan. 19, p. 14. 

Symposium on romanticism. By Arthur O. Lovejoy (The meaning 
of romanticism for the historian of ideas), Goetz A. Briefs 

(The economic philosophy of romanticism) , Eugene A. Ander- 

son (German romanticism as an ideology of cultural crisis) , 

Jacques Barzun (Romantic historiography as a political force 

in France), Hoxie N. Fairchild (Romanticism and the religi- 

ous revival in England). JHI 2 (1941) . 257-338. 

These five papers were contributed to a symposium on “The Romantic 
Movement in Europe in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century,” at the 
meeting of the American Historical Association, Section on Intellectual 
History, held at New York City, December 30, 1940. 

One might surmise that this symposium was planned with the idea of 
implementing, with special reference to the field of historical and economic 
thought, the thesis advanced several years ago by Professor Lovejoy, that 
any proper study of the Romantic period must begin with recognition of 
the fact that there are many Romanticisms which must be carefully dis- 
criminated. We could logically expect in a series of studies based on this 
conception a summation and analysis of the characteristic ideas of each 
Romanticism with an indication of the relation of these ideas to each other. 
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We might also reasonably hope for a synthetic view in which we should see Ta 
the bearing of each Romanticism on the others and on the field of activity 
or thought in question. 

If something like this was the original purpose of the symposium it must be 
admitted that the results are not an unqualified success. There are papers 
on German, French, and English Romanticism, it is true, and individually 
the contributions are informative and stimulating—some of them brilliant. 
They lack uniformity of attack, however; and it would be an overstatement 
to say that they do as much as one would hope, to discriminate among the 
several Romanticisms or to help the reader to a final synthesis of the 
distinctive effects of each. The German movement is most adequately dealt 
with in papers by Professors Lovejoy, Briefs, and Anderson, which together 
give us, perhaps, one of the most comprehensive treatments of the subject 
to be found—particularly in those aspects of it which have a bearing on } 
economic and political history. Professor Lovejoy’s discussion is invaluable 
as a lesson in the proper methodology for a historian of ideas, and not less 
so for its able examination of the “ruling ideas” of German Romanticism. 

And, though there is no final synthesis, the papers of Professors Briefs and 
Anderson furnish useful supplementary detail and interpretation. The French 
movement, however, is presented from so limited a point of view that the } 
reader gets little aid in interpreting French Romanticism as a whole, or in 
discriminating it from the German and English. Professor Fairchild’s study ' 
of the relation of English Romanticism to the Oxford Movement is generally 
excellent, and is adequate to its thesis, that the Oxford Movement and Ter 
Romanticism stem from quite different impulses; but his paper takes a 
course of its own apart from the general pattern, and the self-imposed 
limits of his subject do not require a full treatment of the English phase 
of Romanticism. Furthermore, his view that his own definition of “ liberal 


Romanticism ”—which Mr. Lovejoy would no doubt call a rather “ personal ” Tin 

one—is the only true Romanticism, and that it applies about equally to the ) 

German, French, and English movements, at least in their purer stages, 

tends to put us back just about where we were before. Mr. Lovejoy made } Wi 

his appeal for the “ discrimination of Romanticisms.” il 
There is space here for but two tentative critical comments, one on a 


matter of conclusions, the other on the value and limitations of symposiums 

in general. The first three writers seem to be in essential agreement on the 

genetic relationship between certain German Romantic ideas, particularly 

the concepts of Das Ganze (or “ organism”) and FEigentiimlichkeit, and 

National Socialism; may it not be inquired, however, whether the idea of a 

unified state, said to be implicit in “organism,” and the tendency towards 

extreme nationalism represented as integral to Eigentiimlichkeit were par- Aus 

ticularly new in the Romantic era, or are to be charged to it as a unique 

contribution? B 
Regarding symposiums in general, it may be ventured that this group of ” 

papers represents both the strength and weakness of co-operative scholarship. 

The individual contributions are competent, and each of them adds something, Byr 

but they fail in the final goal of a synthetic, over-all view. Such seems to | 

be the inevitable upshot of co-operative scholarly effort: it may furnish Erd 

indispensable materials, but in the end a single comprehensive mind must . 

weld these materials into synthesis, and exhibit them in their rightful and 

larger relationships. It may not be too audacious to suggest that Professor 

Lovejoy is the man for such an achievement in the subject of this symposium. 


(C.D. T.) } 
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Tate, Allen. Reason in madness. Critical essays. N. Y. Putnam. 

Rev. by Albert Guerard in NYHTB June 1, p. 4; by Peter Munro Jacks 
in NYT Nov. 23, p. 10; by Randall Jarrell in N July 26, p. 75. 

Allen Tate has placed on Coleridge’s shoulders such a heavy load of 
responsibility for the “ positivist,” ‘ psychological,” and “ historical” criti- 
cism which he deplores, that it is appropriate to list in this bibliography 
Section 4 of his essay Literature and Knowledge, the section in which most 
of his remarks about Coleridge appear (Reason in Madness, pp. 45-51). 

Without presuming to argue here about Tate’s general philosophical 
position, I must question certain specific assumptions about Coleridge’s 
influence. What ground has Tate for saying that a confused passage on 
“poetry” and “a poem” in Chapter 14 of the Biographia “has probably 
done more damage to critical thought than anything else said by any 
critic”? Why does he attribute such dire results to Coleridge’s well recog- 
nized vacillation between metaphysics and psychology, or to his “ Intellect- 
or-Feeling ” dilemma? Was Coleridge the original or even the most danger- 
ous sinner in these matters? Tate has given some helpful interpretations of 
Coleridge (and more especially, in other sections of the essay, of his critic 
I. A. Richards), but his inclination to use Coleridge as a scapegoat seems 
to me to interfere with the intelligent understanding of at least one im- 
portant clause in the definition of a poem—that on the relation of parts to 


whole. (A. D. S.) 
Templeman, Wm. D. Life and work of William Gilpin (1724- 
1804). Urbana, IIl., 1939. University of Illinois Press. 
Rev. by Frederick T. Wood in ESt 22 (1941) .203-5; by Charles J. Hill 
in MLN 56 (1941). 147-8. 
Tinker, C. B. Painter and poet. Cambridge, 1938. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 
Rev. by Robert Shafer in MLN 56 (1941) . 236-237. 
Wilson, Forrest. Crusader in crinoline: the life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 


Rev. by Henry Steele Commager in SRL March 15, p. 6; by Herbert 
Gorman in NYT March 16, p. 3. 


4. Stupies or AUTHORS 


Austen. Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen’s back. TLS Oct. 11, p. 
506. Cf. TLS Oct. 18, p. 519. 

Barnes. Blunden, Edmund. Thomas Barnes (1785-1841). Lite- 
rary diversions of an editor. TLS May 10, p. 226. 

Byron. Armour, Richard W. Byron’s message for today. SRL 
Apr. 5, p. 11. 

Erdman, David V. Lord Byron and the genteel reformers. PMLA 
56 (1941) . 1065-95. 
Devoted particularly to Lady Oxford’s political tutelage of Byron during 

the short time in which he took a more or less serious part in politics. (P. L.) 
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Gerritsen, John. Lord Byron’s name. ESt 22 (1941). 24-5. 

A useful comment on the confusion which has attended the uninformed 
in their handling of the name and title, George Gordon Noel Byron, 6th 
Baron Byron of Rochdale. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. Byron’s return from Greece. MLN 56 (1941). 

618-19. 

Palfrey, Thomas R. Lady Byron and Louise Swanton Belloc’s Lord 

Byron. ESt 23 (1941). 19-22. 

Phillips, Olga S. Isaac Nathan, friend of Byron. London, 1940. 

Minerva. 

Two chapters deal with relations between Byron and Nathan. The style 


is pretentious and foggy; the points argued are trivial; and the conclusions 
valueless. (P. L.) 

Phillips, William John: France on Byron. Philadelphia. The 
Library of University of Pennsylvania. Thesis. 

Quennell, Peter. Byron in Italy. N. Y. Viking Press. 

Rev. by Margaret Armstrong in NYHTB Nov. 9, p. 3; by R. Ellis Roberts 
in SRL Nov. 29, p. 13; in TLS Dec. 6, pp. 607-608. 

A brilliantly written narrative of Byron’s life between his leaving England 
and his departure for Greece. There is no important new material, but the 
known facts are interpreted with an intelligence which extracts the truth 
from legend and produces a credible personality. Although there is little 
direct treatment of the poetry, it is clear that the author’s problem was 
always to present the man who, living as he did, could have written it. (P. L.) 

Siegel, Paul. “A Paradise within thee” in Milton, Byron and 
Shelley. MLN 56 (1941). 615-17. 

Coleridge. Coleridge the talker. A series of contemporary descrip- 
tions and comments. Ed. by Richard W. Armour and Ray- 
mond F. Howes. Ithaca, 1940. Cornell University Press. 
Rev. by Thomas M. Raysor in MLN 56 (1941) . 472-73; by R. W. King in 

RES 17 (1941). 112-116; by Edith C. Batho in MLR 86 (1941) . 127-29. 

Copeland, Thomas. A woman wailing for her demon lover. RES 
17 (1941) . 87-90. 

Dewey, John. James Marsh and American philosophy. JHI 2 
(1941) . 131-50. 

Dewey’s centenary lecture (1929) on Marsh’s introduction of Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection in Vermont in 1829, and, in general, the influence of the 
Vermont transcendentalists. 

From court to sanctuary. George Herbert’s songs. An emancipated 
spirit. TLS July 12, pp. 334, 337. 

Echoes of Herbert in Coleridge. 

Griggs, E. L. Coleridge fille. A biography of Sara Coleridge. Lon- 
don, 1940. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by Dorothy M. Stuart in English 3 (1941) .187-8; by Edith J. Morley 
in RES 17 (1941). 240-42; by Frances Winwar in NYT Feb. 9, p. 4; in SRL 
June 14, p. 19. 

Griggs has brought to his biography of Coleridge’s daughter the results 
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of years of work on Coleridge family letters and other documents, pub- 
lished and unpublished. As editor of letters by S. T. C. and by his son, 
Hartley, and as biographer of Hartley, he was well prepared to reconstruct 
for us Sara Coleridge’s life in its domestic and literary relationships. His 
biography is based largely on MS materials, though it naturally makes use 
of some letters that were published in Edith Coleridge’s Memoir and Letters, 
and in such recent works as Stephen Potter’s A Minnow among Tritons, 
L. N. Broughton’s Sara Coleridge and Henry Reed, and the de Selincourt 
edition of the Wordsworth letters. 


Sara is not idealized in this biography, but is portrayed as a sensitive and 
gifted woman, who deserves to exist in her own right, not simply as her 
father’s daughter. A good deal of light is thrown on various members of 
the family, including the cousin who became busband, and on Sara’s attitude 
toward them. Grigg’s summary of Sara’s intellectual work of filial piety in 
“setting Coleridge’s house in order” is an important part of the book, and 
one that perhaps deserves to be amplified by some philosophical student 
Primarily, however, this book is a domestic narrative of the Coleridge 
family and a small circle of friends, written, with sympathy and psychological 
sensitiveness. (A. D. S.) 

Logan, Sister Eugenia. Concordance to the poetry of S. T. Coler- 
idge. Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, 1940. 

Rev. by Lane Cooper in MLN 56 (1941). 396-8. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. (See Wordsworth). 

Nethercot, Arthur H. The road to Tryermaine. A study of the 
history, background, and purposes of Coleridge’s “Christabel.” 
Chicago, 1939. University of Chicago Press. 

Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR 36 (1941). 127-9; by Earle Leslie Griggs 
in Sewanee Rev. 49 (1941). 285-88; by R. F. Jones in JEGP 40 (1941). 
154-5; by Mario Praz in MLN 56 (1941). 127-9. 

Pettit, Henry. Coleridge’s Mount Abora. MLN 56 (1941) . 376. 

Selincourt, E. de. “ Lewti.” TLS (Corres.), Dec. 20, p. 643. Cf. 
TLS Nov. 29, p. 596 and Dec. 6, p. 611. 

Sitwell, Osbert. “The Sole Arabian tree.” TLS Apr. 26, pp. 199, 
206. Cf. May 3, pp. 215-16. 

Tate, Allen (See Section 3). 

Clare. Poet of bondage. A picture of John Clare. TLS Dec. 27, 
p. 657. 

Combe. William Combe (1741-1823). Author of Dr. Syntax and 
his tours. TLS July 19, p. 348. 

A centenary article. 

Montgomery, Franz. The birth and parentage of William Combe. 
N&Q 181 (1941) . 254-57. 

Darley. Abbott, C. Colleer. The letters of George Darley. Dur- 
ham University Journal 33 (1940) . 25-45. 

DeQuincey. Jones, Claude E. Some DeQuincey manuscripts. ELH 
8 (1941) . 216-25. 
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Metcalf, John Calvin. DeQuincey: A portrait. Cambridge, 1940. 
Harvard University Press. 
Rev. by Horace A. Eaton in Sewanee Review 49 (1941). 137-9; in MLN 

56 (1941). 378. 

R., V. DeQuincey: Some objections and corrections. N&Q 179 
(1940) . 204-7; 417-20; 434-6. 

Wells, John Edward. DeQuincey and The Prelude in 1839. PQ 20 
(1941) . 1-24. 

Dibdin. Master of Melodrama. The centenary of Thomas Dibdin. 
From Gothic to the crime play. TLS (article) Sept. 20, 
p. 470. 


A centenary tribute to the man who adapted Scott’s novels to the English 
theater. 


Hazlitt. Larrabee, Stephen A. Hazilitt’s criticism of Greek Sculp- 
ture. JHI 2 (1941) . 77-94. 

Wilcox, Stewart C. Hazlitt on systematic in contrast to familiar 
composition. MLQ 2 (1941). 185-7. 

Hogg. Strout, Alan Lang. James Hogg’s The Spy, 1810-11. N&Q 
181 (1941) . 272-6. 

Hook. Hoaxer and wit. Theodore Hook, 1788-1841. TLS Aug. 23, 
p. 408. 
A centenary article. 

Jeffrey. Goldberg, Maxwell H. Jeffrey: mutilator of Carlyle’s 
“ Burns.” PMLA 56 (1941). 466-71. 

Noyes, Russell (See Wordsworth) . 

Keats. Archer, C. A line in Keats. TLS Mar. 8, p. 117; and ef. 
Mar. 29, p. 151. See also April 12, p. 179; Apr. 19, p. 191; 
and May 3, p. 215. 


Discussion of “ Save me from curious conscience, that still lords (hoards) 
Its strength for darkness. . . .” 


Askwith, Betty. Keats. London. Collins. Pp. 288. 

Rev. in TLS April 19, p. 192; by Sylva Norman in Spect. May 2, p. 480. 

This is a generally sympathetic and gracefully written biography, but it 
tells us little or nothing about Keats that we did not already know. Two 
appendixes, one devoted to the question of whether Keats had a cockney 
accent, the other containing a letter from a granddaughter of Charles Brown 
anent the relation of Brown to Abigail O’Donaghue (to whom, according 
to this letter, he was married), virtually exhaust the new material in the 
volume. The publisher’s blurb promises a book in which “ Keats the Poet, 
about whom so much has been solemnly written” and “ Keats, the gay, 
tragic, sprightly little figure” about whom so little has been said, are re- 
united with “ affectionate, shrewd understanding.” But in reality the poet 
gets scant attention in this book. Lady Askwith’s interest is distinctly in 
the events of Keats’s life, his personal doings, his friendships, his sex life, 
his love affair with Fanny Brawne, his tragic last days. She shows only a 
subordinate concern for the poems. Her general comment on Keats as a 
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940. poet is that “our attitude towards him should be that of his own towards 
the thrush "—which has no knowledge and frets for none yet sings a song 
MLN of native warmth to which “ the evening listens.” When she cites poetry 
it is usually to a biographical end, as in the case of “La Belle Dame, 
which she appears to regard (erroneously, surely) as a poem about Fanny 
179 Brawne, and of the wooing scene in “Lamia,” the content of which she 
imagines Keats learned from Fanny. 
Q 20 The Keats Lady Askwith presents is human and likeable, but, it is to be 
feared, somewhat reduced in dimensions. The emphasis is less on the 
° earnestly aspiring young poet, more on those personal things that have 
odin. appeal for the lover of fiction. The author recognizes on occasion a seriously 
. 20, thoughtful Keats, who was developing in character and spiritual depth; but 
she does not follow such ideas through. She quotes the Mansion of Life 
nglish letter, but shows little of its significance—slips away from it, indeed, in a 
swan dive into immaterialities; she cites Keats’s utterances on the need for 
culp- knowledge and the passage on the Vale of Soul-making, but lets them stand 
without interpretation, apparently untroubled by the contradiction they 
= offer to her own idea that we must always look upon Keats as he himself 
niliar thought of the thrush. 
} This is a layman’s book. It furnishes an interesting and generally reliable 
N&Q account of the facts of Keats's life, with emphasis on those intimate relation- 
} ships in which the reading public delights; it does little, however, to illuminate 
or to add to the appreciation of ‘“ Endymion,” or “ Hyperion,” or “ Lamia,” 
g. 23, or the great odes. (C. D. T.) 
Briggs, Harold E. The birth and death of John Keats: a reply to 
, Mr. Pershing. PMLA 56 (1941). 592-6. (See Pershing) 
lyle’s Forman, M. Buxton. John Keats sits in judgment. TLS Dec. 6 


p. 624. 
| Mabbott, T. O. (See Wordsworth) 
Pershing, James H. “John Keats: when was he born and when 
did he die? ” PMLA 55 (1940) . 802-814. (Cf. Briggs above.) 
Mr. Pershing undertakes to examines such evidence for the dates of 
\oards) Keats’s birth and death as would have standing in a court of law. He finds 
that from the legal point of view, he must accept the entry in the baptismal 
register at St. Botolph’s church, namely October 31, 1795, as the date of 


id cf. 
, Ot; 





p. 480. Keats’s birth; also, again from the standpoint of legal evidence, that the 
but it date given on the register of burials and on the tombstone at Rome—to wit, 
» Two February 24, 1821—must be regarded as correct for the date of Keats’s death. 
-ockney Mr. Pershing also takes into account the question of the reliability of 
Brown Severn’s testimony, arguing that his loss of sleep and possible lapses in 
cording memory are reasons for challenging the validity of his conflicting statements. 
in the Mr. Briggs argues cogently against the conclusiveness of Mr. Pershing’s 
e Poet, findings, maintaining that, in view of the full evidence, the date of Keats’s 
he gay, birth is still uncertain, and that the assumption that his death fell on 
are re- February 24 rather than February 23 is erroneous. The entry in the parish 
he poet register may have been carelessly made, Mr. Briggs argues, or the parents 
nctly in may even have forgotten by December 18—the date of the baptism—the 
sex life, exact day of John’s birth. Moreover, the issue is clouded by the fact that 
only a the Apothecaries’ Certificate of July 25, 1816, speaks of Keats as of “ full 
ts as 8 age.” As for the date of Keats’s death, Mr. Briggs points out that if Severn’s 


testimony was unreliable on one point it is fair to infer that it was question- 


9 
a 
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able on others; he holds further that in citing Severn, Pershing neglects one 
statement about Keats’s death in favor of another, and misreads the one he 
uses. Even the date on the register of burials and on the tombstone is on the 
authority of Severn, and may well represent the time the death was reported 
rather than the day it occurred. 

Weighing the data presented by Mr. Pershing and Mr. Briggs, one may 
conclude that Mr. Pershing probably has the better of the argument on the 
birthday of Keats, but that, while the lawyer is perhaps right on the legalistic 
aspect of the matter, on the basis of common-sense evidence Mr. Briggs has 
a sufficient edge to leave the question of the time of Keats’s death at least 
in doubt. (C. D. T.) 

Stern, Madeleine B. Four letters from George Keats. PMLA 56 
(1941) . 207-18. 

Letters addressed to James Freeman Clarke. 

Lamb. B., E. G. Notes on “ The Letters of Charles and Mary 
Lamb.” N&Q 181 (1941) . 329-32. 

Lang, Varley. The character in the Elia essays. MLN 56 (1941). 
374-6. 

Ross, Ernest C. Ordeal of Bridget Elia, a chronicle of the Lambs. 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1940. Oklahoma University Press. 
Rev. by Edward Wagenknecht in MLQ 2 (1941). 332-3. 

Landor. Elwin, Malcolm. Savage Landor. N. Y. Macmillan. Pp. 
498. 

Rev. by Samuel C. Chew in NYHTB Oct. 5, p. 16; by Herbert Gorman 
in NYT, Oct. 19, p. 9; by M. D. Zabel in N Dec. 6, pp. 576, 578; by Alex- 
ander Cowie in SRL Oct. 11, p. 16. 

An important biography of the most classical and serene writer of the 
romantic generation. It includes a wealth of hitherto unused and unpublished 
material, notably the correspondence of Landor and his brother Robert, and 
letters from Landor as the Squire of Llanthony Abbey. 

Super, R. H. “Extraordinary action for Libel—Yescombe v. 
Landor,” and Metzdorf, R. F. Addendum: A New Landorian 
Manuscript. PMLA 56 (1941) . 736-57. 

Lockhart. Cline, C. L. Disraeli and John Gibson Lockhart. MLN 
56 (1941). 134-8. 

Strout, Alan Lang. Blackwood’s Magazine, Lockhart and John 
Scott. N&Q 181 (1941). 22-4, 61. 

A Whig satirical broadside. 

— . Lockhart and Croker. TLS Aug. 30, p. 424; Sept. 13, p. 464. 
Correspondence from the Clements Library, University of Michigan. 

Scott. Cook, T. Davidson. Additions to Scott’s poems—1, TLS 
Nov. 15, p. 572; 2, TLS Nov. 22, p. 584. See also W. M. 
Parker TLS Dec. 13, p. 636. 

Interesting notes on the mottoes in the Waverley novels. 

(We regret to report the recently announced death of Mr. Cook, whose 
interest in Scott covered many years. See TLS Dec. 20, p. 648, and Dec. 
Q7, p. 655. 
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Fiske, Christabel F. Epic suggestions in the imagery of the 
Waverley novels. New Haven, 1940. Yale University Press. 
Rev. by Stith Thompson in MLN 56 (1941).239; by Joseph Warren 

Beach in JEGP 40 (1941) . 302-3. 

H., A. J. Walter Scott at Swanage. N&Q 181 (1941). 75, 137. 

The journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1827-1828. The text revised from 
the photostat in the National Library of Scotland (by J. G. 
Tait). Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 

Rev. in TLS June 14, p. 289; in N&Q 181 (1941). 41-2 

K., H. G. L. Sir Walter Scott’s nephew, William Scott. N&Q 181 
(1941) . 102-4, 

McDavid, Raven I. Jr. “Ivanhoe” and Simm’s “ Vasconselos.” 
MLN 56 (1941) . 294-7. 

Moore, John Robert. Defoe and Scott. PMLA 56 (1941). 710-35. 

Parker, W. M. More Scott marginalia—l, TLS May 3, p. = 2, 

May 10, p. 232; 3, May 17, p. 244. 

. Scott’s Prologue to “ Helga.” TLS Jan. 4, p. 12. 

Utley, Francis Lee. The last of the Miller’s Head. MLN 56 (1941). 
534-6. 

Involving Scott’s The Black Dwarf. 

Shelley, Mary. Healy, Dennis M. Mary Shelley and Prosper 
Mérimée. MLR 36 (1941) . 394-6. 

Shelley, P. B. Baker, Carlos. Literary sources of Shelley’s “ The 
Witch of Atlas.” PMLA 56 (1941). 472-9. (Part 1: Spenser 
and “ The Witch of Atlas.”’) 

———. Spenser, the eighteenth century, and Shelley’s “ Queen 
Mab.” MLQ 2 (1941) . 81-98. 

Beall, Chandler B. A Tasso quotation in Shelley. MLQ 2 (1941). 
609-11. ; 

Cameron, Kenneth N. A major source of “ The Revolt of Islam.” 

PMLA 56 (1941) . 175-206. 

. A new source for Shelley’s “ A Defence of Poetry.” SP 38 

(1941) . 629-44. 

Imlac’s discourse on poetry in “ Rasselas.” 

Clark, David Lee. Literary sources of Shelley’s “ The Witch of 

Atlas.” PMLA 56 (1941). 479-494. 

What was Shelley’s indebtedness to Keats? PMLA 56 

(1941) . 479-94. 

Cluck, Julia. Elinor Wylie’s Shelley obsession. PMLA 56 (1941). 
841-60. 

Glasheen, Francis J. Shelley and Peacock. TLS (Correspondence) 

Oct. 18, p. 524. 

. Shelley’s use of Gray’s poetry. MLN 56 (1931). 192-5. 
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Hicks, Arthur C. An American performance of “ The Cenci.” In 
Stanford Studies in Language and Literature. Edited by 
Hardin Craig. Stanford University, California. Published 
by the University. 

Jones, Frederick L. Shelley in Rome. TLS Sept. 27, p. 483. 

Notopoulos, J. A. Notes on the text of Shelley’s translations from 
Plato. MLN 56 (1941) . 536-40. 

Shelley’s translation of the “Ion” of Plato. MLR 36 
(1941) . 98-105, 155. 

Power, Julia. Shelley in America in the nineteenth century. His 
relation to American critical thought and his influence. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 1940. University studies, Vol. 40, No. 2. 
pp. 7 & 225. 

Rev. by Leon Howard in MLQ 2 (1941).516-17; by Newman I. White 
in MLN 56 (1941).638; by P. L. Carver in RES 17 (1941). 485-87. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. An essay on the vegetable system of diet. 
Widdington, Newport, Essex. Linden Press. 

Siegel, Paul (See Byron) 

Verkoren, Lucas. A study of Shelley’s “ Defence of Poetry.” Its 
origin, textual history, sources and significance. Amsterdam, 
1937. 

Rev. by Herbert Huscher in Beiblatt 51 (1940) . 254-6. 

White, Newman Ivey. Shelley. N. Y., 1940. Knopf. 2 vols. 

Rev. by André Maurois in Bos. Ev. Transcript, Jan. 18, 1941; Sherman 
Conrad in N. Mar. 15, p. 301; Earl Leslie Griggs in VQ 17 (1941). pp. 310-13; 
Lionel Trilling in NR May 5, p. 637; TLS June 21, p. 302; Carlos Baker in 
Sewanee Rev. 49 (1941). 407-10; Carl Grabo in Kenyon Rev. 4 (1942). 109; 
D. L. Clark in ELH 8 (1941). 19-20. 

Wright, Walter Francis. Shelley’s failure in “ Charles I.’ ELH 8 
(1941) . 41-6. 

Southey. Cline, C. L. The correspondence of Robert Southey and 
Isaac D’Israeli. RES 17 (1941). 65-79. 

Hoadley, Frank T. The controversy over Southey’s “ Wat Tyler.” 
SP 38 (1941). 81-96. 

Wordsworth, D. The Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Ed. by 
Ernest de Selincourt. 2 vols. London. Macmillan. 

A definitive edition containing nearly twice as much material as any of 
the early editions. 

The poetry of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited from the Journals by 
Hyman Eigerman. N. Y., 1940. Pp. 114. 

Rev. by George L. Marsh. MP 39 (1941).217-18; in NYHTB June 1, 
p. 16. 

Wordsworth, W. Angus, Douglas R. The relationship of Words- 
worth’s “ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ” to Ruskin’s 
theory of the infinite in art. MLR 36 (1941) . 506-508. 
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Bishop, David H. The origin of “ The Prelude,” and the composition 
of books 1 and 2. SP 38 (1941). 494-520. 

Broughton, Leslie N. Wordsworth and DeQuincey in Westmore- 
land politics, 1818: Addendum. PMLA 56 (1941). 597. 

Cooperative Criticism. (See section 3) 

Havens, Raymond Dexter. The mind of a poet. A study of Words- 
worth’s thought with particular reference to “ The Prelude.” 
Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 18 and 670. 

The very late publication (December 22) of this important item makes 
adequate comment impossible at this time. Due consideration will be given 
to it next year. Professor Havens’s high standing as an authority and the 
wide interest in the subject of the work combine to make it unquestionably 
the book of the year in the Romantic field. 

Lang, Varley. A lost acquaintance of Wordsworth. ELH 8 (1941). 
214-16. 

Mabbott, T. O. Haydon’s letter arranging for Keats to meet 
Wordsworth. N&Q 181 (1941) . 328-9. 

The text of the letter from Haydon to Wordsworth. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. Wordsworth and Coleridge. TLS Nov. 29, 
p. 596. TLS Dec. 6, p. 611. Cf. Dec. 20, p. 643. 

Noyes, Russell. Wordsworth and Jeffrey in controversy. Indiana 
University publications No.5. Bloomington, Indiana. Pp. 54. 
An illuminating study of the effects of Jeffrey's carping criticism, and an 

especially valuable aid to an understanding of the later Wordsworth 

Parker, W. M. Wordsworth to John Scott. TLS Dec. 27, p. 660. 

Poetical works of William Wordsworth. Poems written in youth. 
Poems referring to the period of childhood. Ed. by E. de 
Selincourt. Oxford, 1940. Clarendon Press. Pp. 16 and 379. 
Rev. by Edith J. Morley in RES 17 (1941) . 242-45; in TLS Jan. 25, p. 39. 

Wells, John Edwin (See DeQuincey) 

Wordsworth, William. “ The White Doe of Rylstone.” Ed. by 
Alice Pattee Comparetti. Cornell Studies in English, 29. 
Ithaca, 1940. Cornell University Press. 

Rev. by R. F. Jones in JEGP 40 (1941). 303-4; by René Wellek in PQ 
20 (1941). 92-3. 

Valuable both for interpretation and historical background of one of 
Wordsworth’s most important and least-read poems. 

Williams, Charles. Blake and Wordsworth. Dublin Rev., No. 417 
(1941) . 175-186. 

A comparison of the “Prophetic Books” with the “Prelude.” The 
author finds suggestive similarities. 
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FRENCH 
(By André Lévéque) 


1. GENERAL 





Barzun, Jacques. (See English, Section 3 
cism). 
Carter, W. T. Negrophile literature and slavery polemic in France, 

1802-1848. Michigan. Diss. 

Engstrom, A.G. The French artistic short story before Maupassant. 

North Carolina. Diss. 

Forest, H. U. Théodore Jouffroy et le probleme de l’imitation dans 

les arts. PMLA 56 (1941). 1095-1102. 

The article, based on the Cours d’esthétique given by Jouffroy in 1822, 
sets forth the conflict between two aesthetic schools, the idealistic school 
and the school of the imitation of Nature. The theories of this latter school 
are already the forerunners of certain literary theories of Realism. 


Frame, D. M. Montaigne in France, 1812-1852. N. Y., 1940. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 12 + 308. 
Rev. by Henri Peyre in RR 32 (1941). 302-6. 

Guyette, Sister Mary Aniceta. The Moniteur Universel and Romanti- 
cism, 1813-1830. Illinois. Diss. 

Hilton, G. R. The social importance of the machine in France as 
seen in Nineteenth-Century French literature. Illinois. Diss. 

Hunt, H. J. The epic in Nineteenth-Century France. Oxford. 
Blackwell. Pp. 14 + 446. 
A study of heroic and humanitarian poetry from Les Martyrs to Les 

Siécles Morts. 

Kenéz, E. Le probleme du style dans la critique romantique (1815- 
1830). Budapest, 1939. Inst. fr. a ? Univ. Pp. 55. 

Rabinowitz, A. L. The criticism of French novels in American 
magazines, 1830-1860. Harvard. Diss. 

Schaffer, A. A Breton romanticist: Mme Auguste Penquer. MLN 
56 (1941). 541-8. 

Wicks, C. B. Charles-Guillaume Etienne, dramatist and publicist 
(1777-1845). Baltimore, 1940. The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Pp. 130. 
Study of a dramatist of the imperial period, author of “Les Deux 


Gendres.” In literature, Ch.-G. Etienne represents the conservative school 
and attacks the Romanticists. 


Symposium on Romanti- 


2. Strupires or AUTHORS 


Balzac. Garrett, H. T. The wardrobe’s physiology: Balzac’s con- 
siderations on dress. Pennsylvania. Diss. 
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Kennett, W. T. E. Balzac et le déterminisme psycho-physiologique 
de Cabanis. Princeton. Diss. 
Pacey, W. C. D. Balzac and Thackeray. MLR 36 (1941) . 213-24. 
Raser, G. B. Balzac’s Le Message. Cambridge, 1940. Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 66. 
About a tale written by Balzac in 1882. 
Rev. by Jared Wenger in FR 15 (1941). 73-75. 


Ricevuto, F. Quelques apercus sur Honoré de Balzac. Tapani, 1939. 
Radio. Pp. 91. 
Saba, J. Balzac as a social historian. Illinois. Diss. Pp. 249. 
The author has studied Balzac, “ not as a social reformer, but as a social 
historian, faithful recorder of events, conditions and trends of society.” As 
a matter of fact, the undertaking was difficult, for a novelist always remains 
the creator of his own world and the sole judge of its truth. Nevertheless, 
the thesis offers us a picture of society such as it is represented in the 
novels of Balzac, as well as a study of the principal questions of the era, 
family and individualism, the role of money, government, church and 
religion, education, marriage, class conflicts, reform movements, etc. 


Spitzer, M. Les juifs de Balzac. Budapest, 1940. Inst. fr. & Univ. 


Pp. 84. 
Wilson, R. A study of the variations in Le Curé de Tours. Chicago. 
Diss. 


Chateaubriand. Walker, T. C. Chateaubriand’s descriptions of 
natural scenery. The Johns Hopkins University. Diss. 
Walker, T. C. A note on Chateaubriand’s documentary accuracy. 

MLN 56 (1941). 217. 

Chatillon. Schaffer, A. Auguste de Chatillon and the United 

States. FR 14 (1941) . 202-206. 

Hugo. Pendell, W. D. Victor Hugo’s acted dramas and the con- 
temporary press. The Johns Hopkins University. Diss. 
Joubert. Sturm, P. J. Joseph Joubert’s self-portrait. RR 32 

(1941) . 345-358. 

Lamartine. George, A. J. Lamartine and Romantic unanimism. 

Columbia University, 1940. Diss. Pp. 191. 

In this thesis, the author has undertaken to trace the origin and develop- 
ment of Lamartine’s ideas—metaphysical, religious, social, economic, political, 
etc. Unanimism is the tie which has served to unite the different aspects of 
Lamartinian thought. Perhaps, one should not insist too much on the analogies 
between contemporary unanimism and the theories of the Romantic poet, who 
belonged to an intellectual milieu very different from ours. In any case, the 
origins of Lamartine’s ideas are clearly indicated in this study, as well as the 
relationship which exists between the Lamartinian concept of the world, of 
the destiny of man, and the political and historical theories of the poet. The 
work is interesting, not only for the study of Lamartine, but also for the 
knowledge of ideas in the Romantic period. 


Lamennais. Bédé, J. A. Les idées esthétiques de Lamennais: 4 
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propos du centenaire de “ |’Esquisse d’une philosophie.” RR 
32 (1941). 359-78. 

Planche. Turgeon, A. C. Gustave Planche: the man—his literary 
relations. Michigan. Diss. 

Rousseau. Torrey, N. L. Rousseau’s use of the sunrise theme. 
RR 382 (1941) . 339-44. 

Sainte-Beuve. Frohock, W. M. The critic and the cult of art: 
Sainte-Beuve and the Esthetic Movement. RR 32 (1941). 
379-388. 

Sand. Viens, C. P. An exchange of notes over George Sand. 
MLN 56 (1941). 548-51. 

——. George Sand and Gustave Planche: unpublished Corre- 
spondence. Abstract of diss. Providence, R. I. Pp. 19. 
Watzke, O. George Sand et Dostoiewski. RLC 78 (1940) . 165-172. 
Stael. Pange, C. J. de. La bibliotheque allemande de Mme de 

Staél. RLC 78 (1940) . 152-164. 

Zahn, L. Eine Frau kampft gegen Napoleon. Das Leben der Mme 
de Staél. Berlin, 1939. Kiepenhauer. Pp. 320. 

Stendhal. Pronger, L. J. Marmontel as a source of Stendhal. MLN 
56 (1941). 443. 

Vigny. Baldensperger, F. A propos des vers 65-66 du “ Moise ” de 
Vigny. RR 32 (1941). 171-175. 

Meyer, M. Die Unruhe Vignys u. die Mittel zur Erlangung des 
Gleichgewichts. Zurich, 1939. Diss. Pp. 118. 


GERMAN 


(Compiled by Robert T. Ittner. Comment by Ittner and 
E. H. Zeydel) 


1. GENERAL 


Anderson, E. A. (See English, Section 3—Symposium on Romanti- 
cism) 
Campbell, T. Moody. Nietzsche-Wagner, to January, 1872. PMLA 

56 (1941) . 544-77. 

The question proposed is: What was Nietzsche’s opinion of Wagner’s music 
dramas when he wrote the final version of his Die Geburt der Tragédie? The 
conclusion: Nietzsche had by then given up Wagner as the chief hope of a 
tragic renascence and now regarded him as representing the “tragic idyl” 
and as preaching renunciation and redemption as clearly and (to Nietzsche) 
as disappointingly as Schopenhauer. (E. H. Z.) 

Fehlau, U. E. Der deutsche Kauz in der Romantik und im Bieder- 

meier. MDU 33 (1941). 172-6. 


Fehlau points out some interesting examples of the “ Kauz” ‘in works of 
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Jean Paul and the later Romanticists. However, he fails to present clearly 
the characteristics of that type of individual in Biedermeier literature, 
although for the sake of his argument that would seem to be called for. 
(H. TE) 
Gode von Aesch, Alexander. Natural Science in German Romanti- 
cism. N. Y. Columbia University Press. 

This 300-page book is heavy but also meaty. It is characterized by a new 
approach, which endeavors to consider two intellectual fields, literature and 
natural science (as they appear in Germany between 1795 and 1830), as 
manifestations of one and the same spirit, viz. in their “ physiognomic 
identity.” Goethe, in whose writings this identity is most obvious, furnishes 
the starting point and leads to the romanticists (not only the imaginative 
writers, but also the philosophers and “ scientists”), whose thought is 
called “ biocentric ” because in it the phenomenal world is seen as a physiog- 
nomic representation of universal life. Romantic science and literature are 
then studied, not in terms of influence but in their physiognomic identity. 
Much attention is paid to eighteenth-century poetry of the Lucretian kind, 
and this leads to the question of man’s relation to the surrounding world 
as the basic problem of all modern universalism. It is considered under the 
following heads: The Unity of Organic Nature: Man and Animal; Time and 
Eternity: The Problem of Evolution; Romantic Anthropomorphism: The 
Biological Problem; The Infinity of Nature; Type and Organism; Totality: 
The Psychic Problem of Ego and Cosmos; Vital Force; Man the Measure 
of All Things; Physiognomics; Cosmic Poetry: The Quest for a Modern 
Mythos. 

The work is extremely thoughtful, mature and discriminatingly done. 
Clearly it represents years of reflection on the problems which it discusses 
quite comprehensively and competently. But it can not be adequately pre- 
sented in a brief review. Nor could its method be applied to any period 
but German romanticism. No doubt the most damaging remark that can 
be made about the book will issue from the scientists, whom we can hear 
asking: “ But by what stretch of the imagination can those materials which 
Dr. Gode von Aesch discusses so seriously be called science at all?” (E. H. Z.) 

Giittinger, Fritz. Die romantische Komédie und das deutsche Lust- 

spiel. Frauenfeld-Leipsic, 1939. 

Haller, R. Die Romantik in der Zeit der Umkehr. Anfange der 

jiingeren Romantik 1800-1808. Bonn. Pp. 264. 

Kaufmann, F. W. German Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century. 

Los Angeles, 1940. 


Contains stimulating interpretations of Kleist’s dramas. 


2. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Arnim. Liedke, Herbert K. Achim von Arnim’s Unpublished Re- 
view of Clemens Brentano’s “ Der Goldfaden.” JEGP 40 
(1941) . 331-8. 

This is an interesting article for two reasons: the review itself gives us 
Arnim’s opinion of Brentano’s edition, and Liedke’s background material 
stresses the cordial relations between Wilhelm Grimm and Arnim,—despite 
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the fact that estrangement might have arisen because both reviewed the 
work for the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, and only the former’s review appeared. 
(RB. 'T. £) 

. Arnims Unverdffentlichte Besprechung von Jean Pauls 

“Schmelzle.” MDU 33 (1941) .375-84. 

This review, unpublished probably because of the change in editors of the 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, shows the widespread lack of appreciation of Jean 
Paul around the end of the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

Zech, Wilhelm. Volkskundliches bei Ludwig Achim von Arnim. 

Breslau, 1940. Pp. 123. 

Brentano. Migge, Walther. Studien zur Lebensgestalt Clemens 

Brentanos. Berlin, 1940. Pp. 68. 

Eichendorff. Joseph von Eichendorff. Werke. Zwei Bande. Leip- 

zig, 1940. Insel-Verlag. Pp. 639, 793. 

This is a handy pocket edition, bound in appropriate green linen. But it is 
neither critical, nor scholarly, nor complete, although Rudolf Bach, who has 
supplied an introduction on Eichendorff, may be regarded an authority on 
German romanticism. It differs widely from the earlier Eichendoff edition 
of the Insel house by Franz Schultz in offering a fresh, though also fairly 
representative selection of the lyrics, some under new titles. An index of all 
first lines, including the poems occurring in the prose writings, is a novelty. 
Besides the usual tales and novels, the satire Auch ich war in Arkadien, the 
comedy Die Freier and among other autobiographic pieces, the Kapitel von 
meiner Geburt are included. (E. H. Z.) 

Workman, J. D. The Significance of the Taugenichts for Eichen- 

dorff. MDU 33 (1941). 64-76. 


Workman gives a readable interpretation, stressing biographical back- 
ground and length of time between the conception (1816 or early 1817) and 
the publication (1826) of the Novelle. He denies the points of view of 
Appelt, Gould, and Bosselmann-Franzen. 

Grimm. Dilkey, Marvin C. and Schneider, Heinrich. John Mitchell 

Kemble and, the Brothers Grimm. JEGP 40 (1941) . 461-473. 

The article presents a valuable letter, recently found in Philadelphia, 
from Jakob Grimm to Kemble, dated Cassel, July 14, 1840. As background 
for the letter the authors offer interesting material on the relations of 
Kemble and the Grimms, and also on the difficulties Kemble experienced 
when he vociferously sang the praises of the Grimms as scholars. (R. T. I.) 

Hoffmann. Hewett-Theyer, Harvey W. Hoffmann’s Approach to 

Literature. GR 16 (1941) . 60-7. 

Hewett-Thayer convincingly demonstrates the parallelism between the 
subjectivity of Hoffmann’s literary tastes and the projection of his own 
experiences into his works. 

Porterfield, A. W. E. T. A. Hoffmann as a Lyric Writer . MLQ 2 

(1941) . 43-58. 

This article calls attention to the “hitherto ignored” lyric poetry scat- 
tered throughout Hoffmann’s prose and asks why it was inserted and what 
the origin and significance of this romantic practice of interspersion may be. 
It points out that Hoffmann was not a leader in the field of the lyric, and 
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that his poetry merely indulges given playful caprices and shows his innate 
musical bent. But Porterfield makes no attempt to answer his own deeper 
questions of origin and meaning of verse interspersion in romantic prose. He 
might have gone far toward finding the answer in Paul Neuburger’s Die 
Verseinlage in der Prosadichtung der Romantik (Palaestra), Leipzig, 1924, 
a work which he does not even mention. (E. H. Z.) 


Jean Paul. Mielert, Harry. Jean Paul und der romantische Mensch. 
GRM 28 (1940) . 188-202. 


Mielert feels that Roquairol embodies Jean Paul’s conception of the 
Romantic individual. 


Winkel, Eva. Die epische Gestaltung bei Jean Paul. Der Held der 
“ Flegeljahre.” Hamburg, 1940. Pp. 85. 

Kleist. Bruns, Friedrich. CKleists Prinz von Homburg: Eine 
Duplik. MDU 33 (1941). 33-6. 
This is a second article by Bruns taking issue with Silz’ interpretation of 


the play, and restating clearly his own views. (See ELH 8 [1941]. 28 for 
reference to previous articles by both scholars.) 


Psaar, Werner. Schicksalsbegriff und Tragik bei Schiller und Kleist. 
Berlin, 1940. Ebering. Pp. 269. ’ 

Ungar, Hans. Der Aufbaustil in den Novellen Heinrich von Kleists. 
Miihlbach (Roumania), 1940. Pp. 136. 

Reble, Albert. Marchen und Wirklichkeit bei Novalis. Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesge- 
schichte 19 (1941). 70-110. 

The author finds that the attitude of any literary movement toward the 
“ Marchen” throws light upon the character of that movement. This is 
especially true of romanticism, which unlike Enlightenment, Storm and Stress 
(both reveal hostility toward the spirit of the “ Mirchen ”) and Classicism (it 
seeks a compromise between imagination and reality) uses the Miarchen ” 
atmosphere as its very own. Of all the romanticists, Novalis intertwines and 
blends “ Mirchen ” and reality most inextricably, so that the former finally 
becomes the goal of all world happenings and a part of Novalis’ metaphysics 
of history, making him a denizen of both spheres at the same time. (E. H. Z.) 


Schlegel, A. W. August Wilhelm Schlegel und Frau von Staél. 
Eine schicksalhafte Begegnung, nach unverdffentlichten 
Briefen erzahlt. Von Pauline Grafin de Pange. Deutsche 
Ausgabe von Willy Grabert. Hamburg, 1940. 

Several years ago Countess de Pange, a descendant of Mme de Staél, 
discovered about 150 letters of A. W. Schlegel and others to Mme de Staél 
in the Broglie collection. They were published and utilized in Auguste- 
Guillaume Schlegel et Madame de Staél, d’aprés des documents inédits 
(Paris, Albert, 1938). The Schlegel letters, all in French, have now been 
translated into German by Willy Grabert for this edition and are here 
reproduced incompletely in this form. These two facts detract markedly 
from the value and significance of the collection. The letters reveal Schlegel’s 


loyal German sentiments and throw some new light upon his late Bonn 
period. (E. H. Z.) 
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Schlegel, Friedrich. Kainz, Friedrich. Friedrich Schlegels Sprach- 
philosophie. Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Geisteswissenschaft 3 
(1941) . 263-82. 

Although this article is somewhat loosely organized, it presents, never- 
theless, many important features of Schlegel’s conception of language. Most 
valuable perhaps is the fact that Kainz shows the gradual development away 
from an almost purely philosophical interest toward an ever greater scientific 
consideration of the observable linguistic data. 

Paulsen, Wolfgang. Friedrich Schlegels “Alarcos” und die Um- 
bildung der Friihromantik. MLN 56 (1941) . 513-21. 

This brief but significant article shows that the drama Alarcos is just as 
important for understanding its author as is the novel Lucinde. Both are 
products of his spiritual crisis, and represent a settling of old accounts and 
a pioneering step into the future. Both are thoroughly autobiographic and 
seek new forms and new content—the beginning of their author’s climb up- 
ward to the light, to knowledge. Schlegel is here groping for an esthetic and 
philosophic support outside the individual. In a misleading classicistic form 
he expresses his early romantic ideal of freedom. (E. H. Z.) 


ITALIAN 
(By Felix Giovanelli) 


1. GENERAL 


D’Amico, Silvio. Storia del teatro drammatico: l’ottocento. Milano, 

1940. Rizzoli. 

This is the fourth volume, most of it concerning the romantic theatre, 
from the general history by D’Amico, who is, of course, Italy’s outstanding 
critic and historian of the theater. 

Lerario, E. Inizii romantici in Europa ed il preromanticismo inglese. 

Firenze, 1940. Ind. tip. fiorentina. 250 pp. 

Rudman, Harry W. Italian Nationalism and England. N. Y., 

1940. Columbia University Press. Pp. 444. 

“Part 2 deals with Foscolo, Rossetti, Panizzi, Orsini, Cavour, Garibaldi, 
and, especially, Mazzini.” (J. G. Fucilla, [talica 18 [1941]. 156.) 

Sticco, M. La Poesia religiosa del Risorgimento. Milano, 1940. Soc. 

ed. Vita e Pensiero (Minerva). Pp. 584. 

Traversi, C. Antona. La Verita sul teatro ital. dell’ 800. Udine, 1940. 

Ist. delle ediz. accad. Pp. 33 + 387. 


Posthumous work of this distinguished critic. 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Capponi. Burich, Ed. Lettere inedite del Capponi. Fiume, 1940. 
Termini. Pp. 63. 
To the interest of these new letters is added that of another unpublished 


one by Tommaseo. 
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Chinazzi. Chinazzi, Fr. Vita e pensiero de Giuseppe Chinazzi. 

Roma, 1939. Albrighi, Segati e C. Pp. 306. 

Study of the minor Romantic poet, soldier, educator, and philosopher. 

Foscolo. Flora, Francesco. Foscolo. Milano, 1940. Societa Editrice 

Nazionale. 

Piccoli, U. Roma nell’ opera e nel pensiero di U. Foscolo. Roma, 

1940. Istituto di studii romani. Pp. 17. 

Garibaldi. Zimei, A. Garibaldi nella poesia italiana. Roma, 1940. 

Azienda tip. ed. nazionale anonima. Pp. 72. 

Leopardi. Tutte le opere (Vol. 1). Milano, 1940. Mondadori. 

Another of Mondadori’s Complete Works series. As is known, they are 
usually in one or two volumes, handsomely printed, expertly edited, and 
very cheap. 

Carducci, G. Leopardi e Manzoni. Bologna, 1939. Zanichelli. Pp. 

456. 

Hermann, G. Leopardi und die moderne Anti-Romantik. Roma- 

nische Forschungen 54 (1940) . 347-69. 

Hermann discusses penetratingly the filiations and differences between 
Leopardi’s classical aspects and modern anti-Romanticism, especially as 
manifested in such writers as Seilliére, Lasserre, Maurras, et alia. He con- 
cludes that, somewhat as in Leopardi’s case, they are Romantics more than 
they are aware, and that one of the chief differences between L. and these 
gentlemen consists in the fact that while Leopardi was sincere if mistaken in 
his strictures (of De Breme), the latter are merely using the whole European 
Romantic movement as a stalking horse while trying their level best to dis- 
credit the democratic ideas emergent from 18th century revolutions. An 
intelligent, a courageous, a remarkable contribution from the Third Reich! 

Moroncini, Francesco. Epistolario di Leopardi. Firenze, 1940. Le 

Monnier. 

With this, the seventh volume, Moroncini has brought to a conclusion 
his valuable edition of Leopardi’s letters. 

Pescetti, Luigi. Studii su Leopardi. Livorno, 1938. Belforte e C. 

Pp. 6 + 252. 

Very favorably reviewed by M. Marcolini in Literaturblatt fiir germanische 
und romanische Philologie May-June (1941). 

Rebora, A. Leopardi nella cultura inglese. I] Libro italiano 1 (1940) . 
Manzoni. Alonso, Amado. La Crisis de Manzoni sobre la novela. 

Sur 80 (1941) . 72-87. 

Keen analysis of the weaknesses of the historical novel, in which the 
incompatibility of the marriage of poetry and history is demonstrated con- 
vineingly, to this reviewer at least. Sefior Alonso points out that Manzoni 
himself came to realize all this. Conclusion: even I Promessi Sposi, allegedly 
the best of its genre, is full of imperfections. 

Arcari, P. Interpretazioni liriche manzoniani. Bolletino della R. 

Universita italiana per stranieri di Perugia 12 (1941). 

Budini, A. A. Manzoni. Bologna, 1940. Ed. Salesiana. Pp. 404. 
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Calosso, Sig. Colloquii col Manzoni. La Critica 38 (1940). 

Crosara, A. A. Manzoni e le sue opere. Vicenza, 1940. Tip. com- 
merciale ed. Pp. 27. - 

Lupi, A. Le “ Osservazioni sulla morale cattolica.” Roma, 1940 

Albrighi, Segati, e C. Pp. 65. 

The excellent series of articles appearing in La Rassegna 47 (1939) are 
here in book form. (These were noted in the ELH Bibliographies of the past 
two years.) 

Orme, Jerrold. The Sources of I Promessi Sposi. MP 38 (1940). 

405-20. 

The Promessi is viewed as the last term of the evolution of the Virginia 
theme, which starts with Livy and continues through Plautus, Lessing, 
Beaumarchais, Voltaire, and others. Mr. Orme studies not only the fictional- 
historical antecedents but also the dramatic-poetic ones. Conclusion: “ He 
has taken the violence from the theme of Virginia . . . to give us the 
epic of humility, devotion, and submission.” 

Preve, M. Manzoni Penalista. Torino, 1940. Soc. ed. Internazio- 

nale. Pp. 12 + 205. 

Rabetti, A. Divagazioni manzoniane. Roma-Alba, 1940. Pia Soc. 

San Paolo. Pp. 404. 

Schiirr, Fr. Manzonis Ode auf den 5 mai. Romanische Forschungen 

54 (1940) . 370-381. 

A careful analysis, metrical and otherwise, of how Manzoni achieved his 
effects, but Herr Schiirr abuses a bit the privilege of reading into verse non- 
denotative and non-connotative meanings. 

Sparpaglione, D. II senso della morte nel Manzoni. Venezia, 1939. 

Tip. Emiliana editrice. Pp. 38. 

Mazzini. Lettere slave. Bari, 1939. Laterza. Pp. 136. 
Reviewed by Vittorini in Books Abroad 15 (Summer, 1941). 
Niccolini. Alfieri, L. G. B. Niccolini. Milano, 1939. Zucchi. Pp. 140. 

Niccolini as the tragedian of the Risorgimento. 

Pellico, S. Loreto, S. Le mie prigioni. Preceduto da uno studio 
critico. Milano, 1939. Sesto S. Giovanni. Pp. 189. 
Chiostri, C. Le mie prigioni. Firenze, 1940. Salani. Pp. 256. 

An illustrated edition with hitherto unpublished chapters. 

Spaventa. Marcel Grilli. Nationality of Philosophy and B. Spaventa. 

JHI 2 (1941) . 339-71. 

One of the articles on European Romanticism appearing as a symposium. 
Spaventa is seen as the most well-balanced of the Risorgimento philosophers, 
as authentically Italian and yet having a window open to Northern Europe. 
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~~ 


SCANDINAVIAN 
(By W. G. Johnson) 


1. BrsriocrapHy ~ 
Samlaren, tidskrift for svensk litteraturhistorisk forskning. Ny 
foljd 22. 1. Uppsala. 
Bibliography for 1939. 
Svensk litteraturhistorisk bibliografi 1900-1935. Andra _hiftet. 
Svenska litteratursillskapet i Uppsala (1939). 
A bibliography of editions, studies, etc. published between 1900 and 1935 
and covering the field of Swedish literature from 1800-1880. 


2. GENERAL 
Henriques, Alf. Shakespeare i Danmark- og i Sverige. NT 16. 5-6, 





367-89. 
Shakespeare og Danmark indtil 1840. Copenhagen, 1940. 
Munksgaard. 


Rev. in NT 17. 4, 328-9. 
Montelin, Gésta. Nicolaus Lenau i Danmark och Norge. NT 16. 
5-6, 413-21. 
Lenau’s influence on various Scandinavian writers, particularly J. S. 
Welhaven. 
Norregaard, Georg. Christian Molbech og Sverige. NT 17. 4, 253-64. 
Molbech’s Breve fra Sverige (three volumes, 1814-17) and his Lund, 
Upsala, Stockholm i Sommeren 1842 (published 1844) helped to bring about 
better understanding of Sweden in Denmark. A survey of Molbech’s attitude 
towards Scandinavianism. 
Wikén, Erik. Sveriges hjalp till Grekerna pa 1820-talet. Svensk 
tidskrift 28. 5, 347-52. 
Contributions, including those of several romantic writers, to the Greeks 
during their war for independence. 


3. StrupiEs oF AUTHORS 


Almquist. Staf, Nils. C.J. L. Almquist och Aftonbladet. Samlaren 
21 (1940) . 162-70. 

Asbjgrnsen. Borke, Olaf. P. Chr. Asbjgrnsen. Litt. fra huslerar- 
tida hans pa Romerike. Edda 41.1. (1941). 77-81. 

Atterbom. Vetterlund, Fredrik. En sagodikt av Tieck-och “ Lyck- 
salighetens 6.” En opaaktad parallel. Samlaren 21 (1940). 
119-25. 

Beskow. Schiick, Henrik (ed.). Beskows férsta utrikesresa. Svenska 
Akademiens handlingar 49 (1939) . 1-76. 
von Beskow’s trip of 1819-21. “ Ur Svenska Akademiens Arkiv.” 
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Bremer. Ehnmark, Elof. Familjen H., Fredrika Bremers forsta 
roman. Romanens andra del. Samlaren 21 (1940) .19-70. 

Thompson, Lawrence. Fredrika Bremer as a critic of American 
literature. Edda 41.2 (1941). 166-77. 

Grundtvig. Cooley, Franklin. Grundtvig’s first translation from 
Beowulf. Scandinavian Studies 16. 234-39. 

Ling. Moberg, P. J. Gustaf. Hjalmar Ling. Hans systematisering 
av gymnastiken. Gleerup. Lund. 
An account of the continuation of the poet’s work by his son. 

Malmstrém. Schiick, Henrik (ed.). Bernhard Elis Malmstréms 
utlindska resa. Svenska Akademiens handlingar 49 (1939). 
77-188. 

Oehlenschleger. Hansen, Eva Hemmer. Oehlenschlegers Teater. 
Edda 41.2 (1941) . 139-66. 

Runeberg. Castrén, Gunnar (ed.). Runebergs brev till Emilie 
Bjorksten. SSLF 281. 1-127. 
Letters opened for first time April 22, 1940. 

Ek, Sverker. Det férsta genombrottet i Runebergs ungdomlyrik 
SSLF 281. 128-60. 

Hasselblatt, Emil. Nar och hur tillkom Runebergs Det bestulna. 
SSLF 281. 161-71. 

Stagnelius. Olsson, Henry. Stagnelius autografer. Samlaren 21 
(1940) . 156-8. 

Tegnér. Sturtevant, Albert Morey. An American appreciation of 
Esaias Tegnér. Scandinavian Studies 16. 157-165. 

Tandberg, J. Tegnér och matematiken. Samlaren 21 (1940). 133- 
143. 

Wallin. Olsson, Henry. Wallins disharmoni aren omkring 1820. 
Samlaren 21 (1940). 149-53. 

Olsson, Henry. Wallins standpunkt 1823. Samlaren 21 (1940). 
153-6. 

Wergeland. Beyer, Harald. Det norske og det europeiske hos 
Wergeland. Samtiden 52. 4. 193-204. 

Simonsen, Inger. Vinterblommer i barnekammeret. Henrik Werge- 
land som b¢grnedigter og gverseetter. Edda 41.2 (1941). 113- 
139. 
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“ 


SPANISH 
(By Nicholson B. Adams) 


1. GENERAL 

Alvarez Everoix, V. Poesia Americana: Clasicismo. Romanticismo. 
Simbolismo. Futurismo. Tercera edicién aumentada. Mexico. 
Imprenta Ruiz. Pp. 128. 

Alzaya y Paz Soldan, Luis. Lecturas peruanas. Bustamente el Inca, 
1808-1868. Mercurio Peruano 22 (1940) . 350-66, 398-417. 
Comments on Viaje al Nuevo Mundo, Lima, 1845. 

Antologia de costumbristas venezolanos del siglo XIX. Caracas, 
1940. Empresa El Cojo. Pp. 349. 

Selections and biographical material. 
Briefly reviewed by Willis Knapp Jones in Books Abroad 15 (1941). 459. 

Arango Ferrer, Javier. La literatura de Colombia. Buenos Aires, 
1940. 

Includes Romantic authors, but gives no bibliographical suggestions. 

Caillet-Bois, Julio. Echeverria y los origenes del romanticismo en 
América. Revista Hispanica Moderna 6 (1940). 97-106. 

Entrambasaguas, Joaquin de. La determinacién del romanticismo 
espanol y otras cosas. Barcelona, 1939. Editorial Apolo. Pp. 
192. 

The title is that of the first essay only (pp. 11-23). 

One other article bears on Romanticism, “ Un libro que vid suicidarse a 
Larra (pp. 53-580) . 

Rev. by M. Romero-Nararro in Hispanic Review 9 (1941). 415. 

Hespelt, E. Herman, Irving A. Leonard, John E. Englekirk, John 
T. Reid, John A. Crow. An Outline History of Spanish 
American Literature. N. Y. Crofts. Pp. 170. 

The section in this most useful volume which treats The Nineteenth 
Century Before Modernism (pp. 44-77) is by Professor Hespelt. 

Instituto Nacional de Estudios de Teatro. Cuadernos de Cultura 
Teatral, 9-12. Buenos Aires, 1940. Comisién Nacional de 
Cultura. 

No. 9 contains Don Juan en el teatro francés, by José de Oria, and no. 10 
Juan Cruz Velila y su neoclasicismo, by Arturo Berenguer Carismo. 

Jiménez Borja, José. Cien afios de literatura y otros estudios 
criticos. Lima, 1940. 

Lorenz, Charlotte M. Translated Plays in Madrid Theatres (1808- 
1818). Hispanic Review 9 (1941). 376-382. 

Interesting statistics on plays, especially those of foreigners such as Pixéré- 
court, Duval, Bouilly, etc., which helped prepare the way for Romanticism 


on the Spanish stage. 
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Melfi Demarco, Domingo. Estudios de literatura chilena (Primera 
serie). Santiago de Chile, 1938. Pp. 224. 

Discusses mainly figures of the nineteenth century. Rev. by Theodore 
Anderson in Revista Iberoamericana 3 (1941). 195-199. 

Moore, Ernest R. Bibliografia. Obras criticas y biograficas refe- 
rentes a la novela mexicana anterior al siglo XX. Revista 
Iberoamericana 3 (1941) . 235-264. 

Osma, José M. de. Tres etapas en la dramatizacién de una leyenda. 
Hispania 24 (1941) . 180-192. 

The legend is that of the Campana de Huesca, and considerable discussion 
is devoted to Garcia Gutiérrez’ El rey monje. 

Peers, E. Allison, editor. Liverpool studies in Spanish Literature. 
Liverpool, 1940. Pp. 274. 

Rev. by Aubrey F. G. Bell in Bulletin of Spanish Studies 18 (1941) . 98-101. 
A significant collection of studies, practically all connected with the subject 
of Spanish Romanticism. The authors and articles are: 1. Emily Cotton, 
Cadalso and His Foreign Sources. Stresses the relatively small indebtedness 
of Cadalso to Montesquieu and Young. 2. J. C. J. Metford, Alberto Lista 
and the Romantic Movement in Spain. Lista, despite his classical training, 
tended to be liberal and was opposed only to what he thought of as pseudo- 
romanticism, especially French. 3. Reginald F. Brown, Three Madrid 
Periodicals: La Abeja; Eco del Comercio; El Espanol. 4. R. Silva, Two Barcelona 
Periodicals: El Vapor; El Guardia Nacional. Messrs. Brown and Silva glean 
from the journals mentioned significant criticism and facts connected with 
Romanticism. 5. Elizabeth M. Munford and E. Allison Peers, Colour and 
Light in the Poetry of Espronceda. A careful study with examples. Espronceda 
used images based on color and still more on light, but rather less than one 
would expect, especially in El Diablo Mundo. 6. Norman J. Lamb, Characteri- 
zation in Some Early Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez. The author of 
El Trovador was more careful and less stereotyped than his contemporaries 
in the matter of characterization. Comments on Romantic technique in 
general. 7. J. H. Mundy, Some Aspects of the Poetry of Juan Arolas. 
Stresses the derivative character of Arolas’ poems. Studies his attitude 
toward nature, color and light. 8. Reginald F. Brown, Patricio de la Escosura 
as a Dramatist. A just appraisal of this minor dramatist, praising his 
historical knowledge quite highly. 9. J. H. Mundy and E. Allison Peers, 
Ventura de la Vega and the Justo Medio in Drama. This article was 
written before the publication of Mr. J. Kenneth Leslie’s much more ex- 
tensive Ventura de la Vega and the Spanish Theatre, 1820-1865 (Princeton, 
1940). Studies mainly the three important plays of this apostle of moderation. 
10. I. L. McClelland, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer and, 11. Bécquer, Rubén 
Dario and Rosalia Castro. Excellently written and appreciative essays with 
Bécquer as their central theme. Miss McClelland stresses the Andalusian’s 
impressionism, his influence on the early Dario and the difficult question of 
interrelations between Bécquer and the great Galician poetess. 
A history of the Romantic Movement in Spain. Cam- 
bridge, 1940. 2 vols. 
Since last year’s mention in this journal of Mr. Peers’ monumental work, 
longer and more analytical reviews have appeared: by Reginald F. Brown, 
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in Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 18 (1941).38-42; by G. T. Northup, in 
Modern Philology 39 (1941).106-108; and by Nicholson B. Adams, in 
Hispanic Review 9 (1941). 500-7; by I. L. McClelland in RES 17 (1941). 
116-17; by W. C. Atkinson in MLR 36 (1941). 141.-2. 
Rogers, Paul Patrick. The Spanish drama collection in the Oberlin 
\ College Library. A descriptive catalogue. Oberlin, 1940. Pp. 

468. 

Rev. by Nicholson B. Adams in RR 32 (1941). 307-308. 

Contains a large number of plays of the Romantic period. Mr. Rogers 
has identified the hitherto unknown authors or translators of a great many 
plays. 

. Goldoni in Spain. Oberlin. The Academy Press. Pp. 109. 


Some of Goldoni’s plays continued to be shown in Spain in the nineteenth 
century. 


Stoudemire, Sterling A. Metastasio in Spain. Hispanic Review 9 
(1941) . 184-191. 


Hints at the influence of the Italian opera on the development of Spanish 
Romantic drama. 


Yancey, Myra L. Some Notes on the Knowledge of Foreign Litera- 
tures in Nineteenth Century Mexico. Hispania 24 (1941). 
330-332. 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Arboleda. Garcia Prada, Carlos. Julio Arboleda y su “Gonzalo 
de Oyon.” Revista Iberoamericana 3 (1941). 39-74. 
Avellaneda. Kelly, Edith L. Observaciones sobre algunas obras de 
la Avellaneda publicadas en México. Revista Iberoamericana 

3 (1941) . 123-32. 

Bécquer. Brown, Rica. The Bécquer Legend. Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies 18 (1941) .4-18. See also Peers, Liverpool Studies. 

Blest Gana. “Alone.” (Hernan Diaz Arrieta). Don Alberto Blest 
Gana. Santiago de Chile, 1940. Ed. Nascimento. Pp. 338. 
Rey. by A. Torres Rioseco in Revista Iberoamericana 3 (1941) . 229-30. 

Breton de los Herreros. Qualia, C. B. Dramatic Criticism in the 
Comedies of Breton de los Herreros. Hispania 24 (1941). 
71-8. 

Campoamor. Hilton, Ronald. Campoamor, Spain and the World. 
Toronto, 1940. University of Toronto Press. Pp. 152. 
References to Bécquer and Zorrilla. 

Espronceda. Peers, E. Allison. Light Imagery in El Estudiante de 
Salamanca. Hispanic Review 9 (1941).199-209. See also 
Peers, Liverpool Studies. 

Gil y Carrasco. Samuels, D. G. Enrique Gil y Carrasco. 

Rev. by Reginald F. Brown in Romanic Review 32 (1941) . 95-6. 
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Heredia. Valdés y de Latorre, E. Antologia herediana. La Habana, 
1939. Imp. del Siglo. Pp. 159. 

Rev. by Clotilde M. Wilson in Revista Iberoamericana 2 (1940), 528-530. 

Gonzalez del Valle, F. Heredia en La Habana. La Habana, 1939. 
Pp. 91. 

Rev. by Esther J. Crooks in Revista Iberoamericana 3 (1941), 208-209. 

Hernandez. Alvarez Alonso, Francisco. La revuelta de Martin 
Fierro. Montevideo, 1940. 

Lida, Raimundo. El poeta del “ Martin Fierro.” Revista Cubana 
13 (1940) . 43-49. 

Larra. Hespelt, E. Herman. Articulos de costumbres y de critica 
(de Larra). Crofts. 

Excellent selections and introduction. 

Adams, Nicholson B. A Note on Larra’s El doncel. Hispanic 
Review 9 (1941). 218-221. 

Martinez de la Rosa. Shearer, James F. The Poética and Apén- 
dices of Martinez de la Rosa. Princeton. Pp. 135. 

Throws light on Martinez de la Rosa's cultivation of the justo medio and 
his attitude toward Romanticism. 

Palma. Xammar, Luis Fabio. Elementos romanticos y anti- 
rromanticos de Ricardo Palma. Revista Iberoamericana 4 
(1941) . 95-107. 

Rodriguez Rubi. Smith, W. F. Contributions of Rodriguez Rubi 
to the development of the Alta Comedia. Hispanic Review 
10 (1942) . 53-63. 

Considers also the earlier historical and semi-romantic plays of Rodriguez 
Rubi. 

Sarmiento. Facundo: edicién anotada por Delia S. Etcheverry, 
precedida de un estudio de Inés Cardenas de Monner Sans. 
Buenos Aires, 1940. Angel Estrada. (Coleccion de Clasicos 
Argentinos). 

Agosti, Héctor P. Sarmiento o la presencia perdurable. Romance 
(Mexico, Nov. 15, 1940) . 4. 

Espinoza, Enrique. La escuela de Sarmiento. Babel (Ano XX, 
vol. 2, 1940) . 18-32. 

Santovenia, Emeterio S. Sarmiento y sus amigos cubanos. Revista 
Cubana 13 (1940). 50-74. 

Vega. Leslie, J. Kenneth. Ventura de la Vega and the Spanish 
Theatre, 1820-1865. Princeton, 1940. Pp. 142. 

Rev. by Sterling A. Stoudemire in Hispanic Review 9 (1941). 509-510. 
See also Peers, Liverpool Studies. 

Zorrilla. Coe, Ada M. A Bibliographical Note on Zorrilla. Hispanic 

Review 9 (1941). 499. 


A little known edition of the Apoteosis de Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca. 
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SLAVONIC: STUDIES OF AUTHORS y 


SLAVONIC 
(By Jules Bernard) 


1. GENERAL 

Coleman, Arthur Prudden. James Gates Percival and Slavonic cul- 
ture. Slavia 16 (1941). 65-75. 
. John Bowring and the poetry of the Slavs. Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society 84 (1941). No. 3. 431-59. 
Contains a full bibliography. 

Czajkowa, May. Polish contributions to French culture. Slavia 16 
(1941) . 81-90. 

Szentkiralyi, Joseph. Hungary past and present. N. Y. Hungarian 
Reference Library. 
A study of the cultural history of Hungary. 


2. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Botev. Geliazkova, Nevena. Cristo Boteff the great Bulgarian poet 
and revolutionary (1848-1876). Slavia 16 (1941). 17-23. 

Lermontoy. Spector, Ivan. The death of Lermontov. Slavia 16 
(1941) . 98-102. 

Mickiewicz, Adam. Coleman, Arthur Prudden. Michiewicz and 
Northern balladry. Slavonic Year Book, American edition 1 
1941) . 173-84. 

Pushkin. Keefer, Lubov. Pushkin and Goethe. MLN 56 (1941). 
24-34, 
Hardly on a plane with Goethe as a life-builder, Pushkin raises Schelling’s 

doctrine of the sanctity of a poet’s vocation to a Magna Carta of freedom 

Lanz, Henry. Pushkin from an international point of view. Slavia 
16 (1941) . 34-8. 

Slowacki, Juliusz. Coleman, Arthur Prudden. Slowacki: Poland’s 
bard of the golden harp. In Great Men and Women of 
Poland, ed. S. P. Mizwa. N. Y. Macmillan. Pp. 205-17. 








COLERIDGE’S BORROWINGS FROM THE GERMAN 
By JoseEpH WARREN Beacu 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge was, as every one agrees, both one 
of our most brilliant and original poets, and one of the most 
subtle and penetrating of critics. And behind the literary critic 
lies the thinker, widely read in science and metaphysics, and 
capable in these fields of daring speculation and acute discri- 
mination. But certainly in metaphysics and science he made 
pretensions to originality which are not borne out by the facts. 
In criticism, he did not rely enough on the originality which he 
undoubtedly possessed, and was unwilling to give credit to 
authors from whom he borrowed ideas. Even in poetry, he 
showed a suspicious negligence in referring to the originals where 
he translated or freely adapted from a foreign language. In 
most cases such poems are of insignificant merit and unim- 
portant in the volume of his work. But even so he could not 
bring himself to make the simple admission that they were not 
his own invention. A comprehensive view of Coleridge’s borrow- 
ings and evasions leads unavoidably to the conclusion that he 
could not bear to admit to himself even the least of his debts. 

This reluctance was particularly strong in reference to his 
borrowings from German authors. Plato and Aristotle, the old 
English divines, Bacon, the Cambridge platonists—he was 
willing to have it supposed that he had taken ideas from them. 
Their main philosophical positions were part of the familiar 
body of modern thought in England. But the Germans of his 
day, known in England to a bare handful of scholars; the Ger- 
mans, from whom he took not merely general ideas, but whole 
pages of consecutive thought, couched in peculiar technical 
terms—to let it be known how deeply indebted he was to them 
would be to put in danger his tremendous reputation for pro- 
fundity and originality. I believe that on some occasions Cole- 
ridge went so far as to attribute to Plato or to Bacon thoughts 
which he actually derived from Kant or Schelling. 

The subject of Coleridge’s borrowings from the German has 
never been thoroughly canvassed. And it can be searched out 
only by some one acquainted with the history of philosophy, 
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thoroughly trained in metaphysics, and willing to go patiently 
through the works of a dozen voluminous writers. But far more 
is known than has been fairly brought to bear on the question 
of Coleridge’s originality. And we are in a position today to 
outline the picture of a rather minor prophet furtively stuffing 
his shirt with other men’s wisdom and giving himself the airs of 
an Aquinas or an Aristotle. 

In 1799 Coleridge sent to his wife a poem modestly entitled 
“Something Childish but Very Natural.” It was an English 
adaptation of a German folksong. In the letter to his wife, “ it 
is noticeable,” says Mr. Stokoe,’ “that while he describes his 
feelings when writing the poem, he makes no mention of its 
derivation.” This concern with his own feelings —his own 
thought and wisdom—in cases where we know them to be 
borrowed, makes certain of Coleridge’s utterances a trifle ridicu- 
lous. The solemnity grew upon him with the years, as he 
gathered about him a group of disciples who regarded him as a 
fount of wisdom, who listened to his interminable random 
monologues without interruption, and—one fancies—without 
understanding much of what he said. The tone of his conversa- 
tion in later years is well suggested by Specimens of the Table 
Talk, edited by his nephew and son-in-law. Here is the way he 
refers to his philosophical “ system.” * 

My system, if I may venture to give it so fine a name, is the only 
attempt I know ever made to reduce all knowledges into harmony. 
It opposes no other system, but shows what was true in each; and 
how that which was true in the particular, in each of them became 
error, because it was only half the truth. I have endeavored to 
unite the insulated fragments of truth, and therewith to frame a 
perfect mirror. I show to each system that I fully understand and 


*German Influence in the English Romantic Period, 1926. An earlier study 
of the subject of Coleridge’s borrowings, especially in his poems, is that of J. L. 
Haney, The German Influence on Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1902. Later con- 
tributions to the subject are the articles by W. K. Pfeiler in Modern Language 
Notes, March 1937, showing considerable dependence of Coleridge in his frag- 
mentary lecture on Asiatic and Greek mythologies upon Schelling’s lecture 
“Uber die Gottheiten von Samothrake ”; and by W. W. Beyer in Review of Eng- 
lish Studies, October 1939, establishing a large probability of the considerable influ- 
ence of Wieland’s “Oberon” upon the imagery of “ The Ancient Mariner,” with- 
out, however, any more suggestion of “ plagiarism ” than in the case of the influences 
traced in Lowes’s The Road to Xanadu. 

* Shedd’s edition of The Complete Works of Coleridge, 6. 373-4; entry for Sept. 
12, 1831. 
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rightly appreciate what that system means; but then I lift up that 
system to a higher point of view, from which I enable it to see its 
former position, where it was, indeed, but under another light and 
with different relations;—so that the fragment of truth is not only 
acknowledged, but explained. 


What makes this all so pitiful—not to say fatuous—is our 
knowledge that this comprehensive “system” of Coleridge’s, 
however fully it may have shaped itself in his own mind, has no 
existence—as a system—anywhere in his published writings, 
nor apparently in the unpublished fragments,’ Not only did 
he not succeed in “ uniting the insulated fragments of truth” 
found in other philosophers. What he had to offer were in fact 
but fragments broken off from the rather magnificent systems 
of Kant, Schelling, etc. In Aids to Reflection he quoted end- 
lessly from the pious lucubrations of Archbishop Leighton and 
tried to graft on to Church of England theology an imperfect 
version of Kant’s doctrine of the Reason and the Understanding. 
In The Friend he took from Kant and Schelling, as I believe, 
his notion of the importance of pregnant Ideas in the conduct 
of scientific study, gave it support from texts in Bacon and 
Plato, and argued vaguely against mechanism in scientific 
theory. In Biographia Literaria, he inserted many pages from 
Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism in the effort to make a 
“ deduction of the imagination ”; but he broke off in the middle 
to proceed with his shrewd criticism of Wordsworth’s poetry, in 
which he made no use of the metaphysical concept over which 
he had so vainly labored. In Hints towards the Formation of 
a more Comprehensive Theory of Life (first published in 1848) 
he borrowed whole from Schelling and Steffens a pseudo-scien- 
tific theory to account for the evolution of forms on the earth, 





8 Professor Alice D. Snyder, in her admirable volume, Coleridge on Logic and 
Learning, 1929, has given the whole of his “Synopsis of the Coleridgean 
Methodology, or Philosophy of Methods and Epochs, by S. T. C., R. A., R. S. L., 
etc., etc.,” as found in an autograph notebook under the date of May 24, 1828 
(Snyder, pp. 3-8). This outline of his “Opus Maximum” or “ Logosophia” 
proves to be mere abracadabra—nine-tenths theology of a highly fantastic and 
pretentious order, and one-tenth science almost as fantastic, with just a peppering 
of a metaphysics which is given a ridiculous turn by its strained application to 
science and theology. “Part the Second” of this outline, having to do with the 
“Birth of Time and Nature by the Polarization of the Chaos,” and with a demon- 
stration of the Fall of Man as a “necessary Postulate” of biological science, 
obviously refers to the line of argument followed in Coleridge’s published Theory 


of Life. 
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and made this theory apply to a controversy then raging in the 
Royal College of Surgeons between what we should call “ me- 
chanists ” and “ vitalists.” * This is a hurried and jumbled piece 
of work, in which all the leading ideas are taken from his 
German originals, with a notable loss of system and intelligi- 
bility in the process of transference. It was the Rev. James 
Marsh, in the first American edition of Aids, and Professor 
Muirhead, in his Coleridge as Philosopher, who did for Coleridge 
what the latter pretended to do for all existing philosophies — 
“unite the insulated fragments of truth ” into something like 
a coherent system. 

As for Coleridge’s pretension that his is the only attempt ever 
made to reduce all knowledges into harmony, he knows very 
well—if he would stop to consider—that this is nonsense. Not 
to mention Aristotle, whom on the whole he does not find help- 
ful, and Plato, whom he reveres, he knows that both Schelling 
and his disciple Henrick Steffens have made the attempt, and 
with considerable success. Their procedure may be vitiated by 
the same a priori method of reasoning that Coleridge esteems 
so highly himself. Their scientific pretentions may seem 
ludicrous—even fantastic—in the light of present knowledge, 
or by comparison with modest, objective study in their own 
time. One may not agree with their logic or their conclusions. 
But for comprehensiveness and “ harmony ” one must give them 
the palm. And, what is still more to the point, whatever there 
is of coherent and systematic in Coleridge’s philosophy of 
nature is borrowed from them, though in him it is often obscure 
and fragmentary, owing to his temperamental inability to 
follow through a complicated line of reasoning, as well as his 


“Professor Snyder gives some account of this controversy, op. cit., pp. 16-23, 
but, except for a footnote reference to Nidecker, does not mention the German 
originals. Perhaps the most impressive of Coleridge’s efforts at consecutive think- 
ing on a philosophical subject outside the volumes of his published work is in the 
fragmentary manuscript treatise on Logic, of which Professor Snyder has given 
a thoughtful detailed analysis with many long excerpts. Here indeed he shows 
himself a forceful thinker. But even here his borrowings (from Kant and from 
Moses Mendelssohn) are very extensive and far from properly acknowledged, 
since, though he refers often enough to these writers, “the references do not 
appear where one would expect to find them, and Kant’s words are used so 
largely that only the most painstaking reading makes clear the extent to which 
Coleridge was doing his own thinking and modifying the doctrines he was 
expounding” (p. 68). 
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unwillingness to admit anything that too glaringly contradicts 
his large theological assumptions. 

Among the last recorded pronouncements of Coleridge’s life 
is a singularly disingenuous and pontifical statement in regard 
to his system.° 
You may not understand my system, or any given part of it—or, 
by a determined act of wilfulness, you may, even though perceiving 
a ray of light, reject it in anger and disgust: —But this I will say,— 
that if you once master it, or any part of it, you cannot hesitate to 
acknowledge it as a truth. You can not be skeptical about it. 

The metaphysical disquisition at the end of the first volume of 

the “ Biographia Literaria ” is unformed and immature; it contains 
the fragments of the truth, but it is not fully thought out. It is 
wonderful to myself to think how infinitely more profound my views 
now are, and yet how much clearer they are withal. The circle is 
completing; the idea is coming round to, and to be, the common 
sense. 
Such is the tone affected by founders of sects, leaders of mystic 
cults. There is the usual implication that, if we do not under- 
stand this philosophy. we have our own simplicity to blame, or, 
just as likely, “ a determined act of wilfulness °—product of our 
corrupt hearts—which leads us to reject it in anger and disgust. 
There is the usual hopeful suggestion that the system hangs 
together so well that, understand any part of it, and you have 
enough for salvation; and the other typical tenet of religious 
leaders that their brand of truth, once apprehended, is self-evi- 
dent and beyond all need of rational demonstration. 

The case would not be so bad if Coleridge had not added the 
remarks about “ the metaphysical disquisition at the end of the 
first volume of the Biographia Literaria,” making it clear that 
this is the heart of his system so far as he has set it down in 
writing. Unfortunately this particular disquisition happens to 
be the most extended piece of Coleridge’s writings which is 
known with certainty by every one to be made up of direct 
translations from a single German philosopher. It makes up the 
greater part of the famous twelfth chapter, in which Coleridge, 
in approaching his critical problem, undertakes to set forth the 
transcendental doctrine of the identity of object and subject. 
In June of 1834 the sage of Highgate referred to this early dis- 
quisition and remarked on the present greater profundity of his 


5 Complete Works 6. 519-20; entry for June 28, 1834. 
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views. In July he died. In September De Quincey pointed out 

in Tait’s Magazine that the disquisition in Biographia Literaria 

was a “ bare-faced plagiarism.” Coleridge was defended and 
further exposed by several writers, and in 1847, in her edition 
of the Biographia, his daughter Sara, while defending him with 
spirit against the charge of dishonesty, at the same time proved 
her own honesty and candor by indicating in the notes the very 
large number of borrowings from the German philosophers 
Schelling, Kant, and Maasz. 

What De Quincey says of the twelfth chapter is substantially 
correct,—that “ the entire essay from the first word to the last, 
is a verbatim translation from Schelling, with no attempt in a 
single instance to appropriate the paper, by developing the 
arguments or by diversifying the illustrations.” But De Quincey 
is very vague in his references, and does not seem to realize that 
it is not one “ paper” that Coleridge had put under contribu- 
tion but at least three separate works, and that in his rifaci- 
mento he alternately uses long passages from these several 
works.® One might suppose, at least, that his reeomposition of 
all this Schelling serves some useful purpose and gives evidence 
of an original point of view. But actually it gives evidence of 
little more than ingenuity and rhetorical skill. And I cannot 
see that it serves any purpose save that of dazzling the reader 
and giving a false impression of profundity. Coleridge's render- 
ing of Schelling makes sense, it is true, from point to point. But 
it does not get anywhere. It throws no clear light on the prob- 
lem of the poetic imagination. And it does not make anything 
like as good sense as the original. The disquisitions of Schelling 
are systematic wholes proceeding steadily from point to point of 
an ordered argument. In Coleridge they are but “ insulated 
fragments "—I will not say of truth—but of a highly interesting 
metaphysical structure. Not one person in a hundred that has 
read it can have perceived its relevance to the critical theme of 
the book. It is really nothing more than a monstrous excres- 
cence upon a brilliant piece of critical writing. 

* They are, according to Sara Coleridge, who is very precise in her references, 
Abhandlungen zur Erlduterung des Idealismus der Wissenschaftslehre and System 


des transcendentalen Idealismus; and according to Shedd, Vom Ich als Princip der 
Philosophie, especially for the Theses. Shedd’s statement I have not verified. I 
find other very close resemblances in thought and phrasing to Schelling’s Ideen 
zu einer Philosophie der Natur. 
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Coleridge’s apologists are inclined to take at their face value 
his disclaimers of plagiarism. Thus it is pointed out that in the 
ninth chapter of Biographia he mentions Schelling’s “ Natur- 
Philosophie ” and in particular the System des transcendentalen 
Idealismus, in which, he says, “I find a genial coincidence with 
much that I had toiled out for myself, and a powerful assistance 
in what I had yet to do.”* But Coleridge expressly indicates 
that this statement is made “rather in reference to the work 
which I have announced in a preceding page, than to my 
present subject.” * The work referred to is presumably his often- 
announced and never-written treatise, “on the Productive 
Logos human and divine, with, and as an introduction to, a full 
commentary on the Gospel of St. John.” *® And he states ex- 
pressly that his obligations to Schelling will be large in his 
mythical work on the Productive Logos rather than in the 
Biographia. And so, in the very act of admitting a genial coin- 
cidence of ideas with Schelling in the future work, he manages 
to put the reader off the track of the unmistakable coincidence 
in the present one. 

A little later, it is true, he suggests some likeness in this 
present work to the views of Schelling, whom he describes as 
“the founder of the Philosophy of Nature, and as the most 
successful improver of the Dynamic System” of Bruno and 
Kant.”® 
For readers in general, let whatever shall be found in this or any 

future work of mine, that resembles, or coincides with, the doctrines 
of my German predecessor, though contemporary, be wholly at- 
tributed to him; provided, that the absence of distinct references 
to his books, which I could not at all times make with truth as 
designating citations or thoughts actually derived from him; and 
which, I trust, would, after this general acknowledgement, be super- 
fluous; be not charged on me as an ungenerous concealment or in- 
tentional plagiarism. . . . I regard truth as a divine ventriloquist: 
I care not from whose mouth the sounds are supposed to proceed, 
if only the words are audible and intelligible. 


What a curious mixture of cunning, false humility, self- 
congratulation, and general confusion of mind! It is thus that 
Coleridge salves his conscience once for all, and at the same 
time prepares an eternal alibi. I will tell you nothing, he says in 


7 Complete Works 8. 263. ® Ibid. 3. 245. 
8 Ibid. 3. 263. 1° Ibid. 3. 266. 
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effect, but allow you to believe as much as possible of what 
follows to be mine. Whatever you may find out to be Schelling’s 
I acknowledge for his. And no one can ever say I tried to con- 
ceal it. . . . And how disingenuous his excuse, that he cannot 
at all times make with truth specific references to his original. 
Could he not, at least, in the course of a dozen or twenty close- 
printed pages, all derived from Schelling, and most of it a literal 
translation—could he not once state that, in this chapter, he 
has been making copious use of such and such works? Note 
that some sixty pages have been allowed to pass since his refer- 
ence to Schelling, and the reader has forgotten all about the 
German writer. Now was the time to mention Schelling. In- 
stead of that, Coleridge here throws dust in our eyes with 
references to Plotinus, to Plato, to Pythagoras, and above all to 
his own visionary Logosophia. He uses the first person singular, 
in obvious reference to himself, where he is translating the very 
pronoun from Schelling. He sets forth his tremendous ten 
theses, all taken from Schelling, with the solemnity of Luther 
nailing his theses to the church door. 

And then, having breathlessly unloaded tons of ill-digested 
metaphysics, all for the sake of “ the deduction of the imagina- 
tion,” he suddenly breaks off without making that deduction— 
as if he realized that, after all, he had little to say on the subject. 
Instead, he offers a letter from an imaginary correspondent 
urging him not to go on with the subject, since it is so much 
over the heads of his readers. This imaginary correspondent 
addresses to Coleridge remarks about “your chapter on the 
Imagination,” “ your opinions and methods of argument,” “ the 
necessity you have been under to omit many of the links.” ”* 
There is not the faintest suggestion that these opinions and 
methods of argument are anyone’s but Coleridge’s. 

It is worth dwelling a moment on this phrase “ methods of 
argument.” Here it is not a question of “a genial coincidence ” 
in general point of view,—of philosophical positions which two 
thinkers might have “toiled out ” for themselves, with the aid 
of Berkeley and the classical philosophers. It is not that Cole- 
ridge and Schelling both occupied the general position of meta- 
physical idealists. What we are considering is the reproduction, 
paragraph by paragraph, of a close-knit, subtle argument, 


1 Complete Works 3. 360-2. 
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couched in the special jargon of German idealism, and with 
many nice turns of thought and combinations of words invented 
by Schelling himself and not to be found even in Kant. It is 
not possible to acquit Coleridge of the charge of plagiarism on 
the grounds that he might have arrived independently, years 
before reading Schelling, at these identical formulations, or that 
he might have been uncertain as to what was his and what was 
Schelling’s in this particular chapter of Biographia. He had the 
works of Schelling in his own library, copiously annotated by 
his own hand. And there is not a shred of evidence that he had 
ever put his metaphysical views together in any form remotely 
approaching this before he made the acquaintance of Schelling. 


The borrowings from Schelling and others in Biographia are a 
matter of common notoriety since 1847. What is virtually un- 
known to English readers is that equally barefaced and extensive 
borrowings from Schelling and from his disciple Steffens are to 
be found in Coleridge’s scientific treatise, the Theory of Life. 
These facts have been brought to light by the Swiss scholar 
Henri Nidecker in an unpublished thesis now in the library of 
the University of Basel.’ What M. Nidecker does not observe, 
so far as I know, is that the same views on the evolution of 
life are briefly set forth in two more of the major prose works 
of Coleridge, Aids to Reflection and The Constitution of the 
Church and State.* So that, on this showing, direct borrowing 
of ideas from the German idealists of the Schelling school is 
found in at least four of Coleridge’s philosophical works, instead 
of merely in Biographia Literaria, as formerly supposed. I am 
myself inclined to add the revised version of The Friend to this 
list. But here the influence of Schelling is much less obvious, 
and it would take far too much time to establish my opinion. 
It is better to confine our attention to the Theory of Life. 


12.4 résumé of his thesis is given in the Bericht der philologisch-historischen 
Abteilung der philosophischen fakultéit, Basel, 1927. N. Nidecker has also made 
certain of his findings more accessible in a series of articles, dealing with marginal 
notes of Coleridge on works of various German philosophers, published in the 
Revue de Littérature Comparée. The articles on the Steffens marginalia appeared 
during the years 1931 and 1932. 

18 See my Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry, 1936, 
Chapter 11, especially p. 331. Note also that Coleridge was obviously referring 
to the same line of argument in the synopsis of his “ Opus Maximum.” 
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Be it here observed, to begin with, that nowhere in this work 
does Coleridge mention either Schelling or Steffens. Nowhere in 
all his published works does he once mention Steffens, so far as 
I know, though four of his books, annotated by Coleridge, are 
to be found in the British Museum, and in another annotated 
work he refers to him in the highest terms. Instead of naming 
the writers to whom he is most indebted, Coleridge character- 
istically mentions others to whom his debt is small. He refers to 
the lectures, at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of Dr. 
John Abernethy, with whom he agrees in his general conception 
of the “ principle of Life,” ** and of Dr. William Lawrence, with 
whom he disagrees.** And having centered our attention on 
those well known figures in contemporary British science, he 
proceeds to borrow freely from scientific writers with whom we 
are presumably not acquainted. Throughout the whole dis- 
cussion he makes it clear that he is setting forth “ my own ideas 
on the subject of life.” All attempts to explain the nature of 
life which have fallen within his knowledge are subject to some 
radical criticism. Abernethy was on the right track, but he 
wasn’t much of a thinker, Coleridge seems to say; he didn’t 
analyze his terms or develop his meaning. No one had really 
got anywhere with the subject before Coleridge. And now we 
know that every leading idea of the essay, every turn in the 
argument, every ingenuity of metaphysical invention, is taken 
straight from either Steffens or Schelling! 

The life in organized beings is a later step in a life-process 
already manifested in inorganic matter. Life is definable as a 
process of progressive “ individuation.” Metaphysically it is a 
manifestation of “unity in multeity.” It is the result of the 
opposition of positive and negative forces, or “ polarity.” 
There are three grand ascending stages in organic life, char- 
acterized, respectively, by productivity, irritability, and sensi- 
bility. These three manifestations of organic life correspond to 
the three groups of material phenomena known as magnetism, 
electricity and chemical affinity. To understand the philosophy 
of these three material forces one must make an analysis of the 
metaphysical concepts of time and space. For all life—all exis- 
tence—is grounded in the “ spiritual ” laws of the mind. Such 


* Complete Works 1. 400. 15 Thid. 1. 387, footnote; 397-8. 
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is, in summary, the set of views developed in Coleridge’s trea- 
tise. And they are all to be found extensively developed in 
Schelling’s Allgemeine Deduktion des dynamischen Processes, 
in Steffens’s Beytrdge zur innern Naturgeschichte der Erde and 
his Grundziige der philosophischen Naturwissenschaft.° 

But what is, if possible, more remarkable than the borrowing 
of ideas from these writers, is the taking over of long passages 
virtually, or entirely, without alteration. Thus M. Nidecker 
has called attention to a continuous discussion of three or four 
pages, detailing a series of experiments in magnetism and elec- 
tricity, which are made up of a literal translation from Schel- 
ling’s Allgemeine Deduktion."* Nothing could so bring home to 
a reader’s imagination the character of this transaction as to set 
in parallel columns a few of the corresponding passages in 
English and German. But it would serve no further purpose 
than to show the faithfulness of the translation. In the para- 
graphs dealing with magnetism the only alteration made by 
Coleridge is the omission of some of the experiments. When it 
comes to the experiments in electricity, he makes one other 
significant change. He omits the references so carefully made 
by Schelling to the author, the work, and the very page, from 
which he takes his information. I will limit my quotations to a 
few sentences from this learned discourse.”* 
That electricity, on the other hand, does not act in length merely, is 
clear, from the fact that every electric body is electric over its whole 
surface. But that electricity acts both in length and breadth, and 
only in length and breadth, and not in depth; in short that the (so- 
called) electrical fluid in an electrified body spreads over the whole 
surface of that body without penetrating it, or tending ad intra, may 
be proved by direct experiment. Take a cylinder of wood, and bore 
an indefinite number of holes in it, each of them four lines in depth 
and four in diameter. Electrify this cylinder, and present to its 


*® Coleridge’s borrowings in the Theory of Life were not confined, I think, to 
these three volumes. One of the works not mentioned by Nidecker as among those 
used by Coleridge is Schelling’s Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur. The footnote 
to p. 392 about the three kinds of motion in physics would appear to have been 
based on Schelling’s Ideen (Sdémmtliche Werke 2. 28-9), unless indeed they both 
go back to some common original or commonplace of science. 

17 Nidecker in Bericht, p. 11. The passages in question are found in Coleridge’s 
Complete Works 1. 413-5, and in Schelling’s Allgemeine Deduktion des dynamischen 
Processes, Sections 21 and 22; Simmtliche Werke, Stuttgart u. Augsburg 1859, 4. 
15-19. 

*8 Complete Works 1. 414. 
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superficies a small square of gold-leaf, held to it by an insulating 
needle, and bring this square to an electrometer of great sensitivity. 


ee 


The reader will not care to go through the whole of this ante- 
diluvian experiment. But he can imagine its impressiveness for 
the ordinary reader of Coleridge’s time. His vagueness in the 
matter of sources, where Schelling was precise, contributes to 
this impressiveness. In effect the experiment is presented not as 
one which has been devised by some historical investigator, but 
Coleridge seems to recommend it as if from his own laboratory 
experience. This is well calculated to impress the reader with 
the extraordinary learning, even in laboratory science, of the 
philosopher-poet; and the same effect is produced by Coleridge’s 
complete failure to mention that all the scientific information 
here conveyed is from the same source, in Schelling—rather 
than collected from many sources by the widely-read scholar— 
his failure, indeed, ever to mention the name of Schelling in 
connection with the entire theory of which he was the originator. 

There is reason to suppose that this Theory of Life formed 
the basis of private lectures given by Coleridge to ardent young 
men, his disciples, during the years of his sojourn with the Gill- 
mans at Highgate; and it was no doubt a matter of policy with 
the oracle not to give too clear an indication of the sources of 
his wisdom. J. H. Green, who became his chief disciple, was 
indeed discouraged by Coleridge from going on with the study 
of Schelling, or gave it up “in consequence of Coleridge’s de- 
claring his dissent from Schelling’s doctrines.” *® The young 
man’s mind must not be contaminated by the dubious philo- 
sophy of Schelling. And no doubt Coleridge himself considered 
that no one who had him for instructor needed to resort to the 
Germans. But one cannot help wondering whether his Uncon- 
scious was not at work, too, suggesting that the less that was 
known of his sources, the wiser he would himself appear. 

The most flagrant examples of this unacknowledged borrow- 
ing are in Coleridge’s account of the various stages of animal 





2° Green’s bewildered letter to Sara Coleridge on the use of Schelling in Biogra- 
phia is given in a footnote to her edition of that work (Collected Works of Cole- 
ridge 3. xxi and xxii). He was striving hard to maintain his loyalty to his 
master under difficult circumstances. Needless to say, he knew nothing of the 
origins of the Theory of Life. 


4 
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life in which the individualizing tendency manifests itself. There 
is virtually none of this impressive biological lore which is not 
taken from Steffens, and many pages of it, again, are rendered 
word for word from the German. Now, Schelling’s nature- 
philosophy has a sort of crystalline beauty of full logical de- 
velopment, however it may soar above the “ modesty ” of mere 
objective science. In Steffens the transcendental and scientific 
elements go less well together, producing a rather bizarre amal- 
gam. But still, in Steffens the theories are fully elaborated and 
consistently carried through, so that, elusive as they may be, 
they do not seem positively unintelligible. In Coleridge’s essay, 
they are so sketchily reproduced as to be often painfully 
obscure. Quite fantastic in the light of fuller knowledge of 
magnetism and electricity is his rendering of Steffens’s “ quad- 
ruple polarity ” of North-South, East-West. It is a hurried 
and confused summary of what in Steffens makes at least a 
kind of crazy sense, and what in Schelling might almost pass 
for metaphysics. Again, certain passages in Coleridge, which are 
close translations from Steffens, remain obscure for want of 
a clear indication of the meaning of terms and concepts 
which have been carefully explained by Steffens. Such is the 
paragraph in which Coleridge sums up the working of the 
“ centripetal ” tendency in animal life.”° 
The class of Vermes deposit a calcareous stuff, as if it had torn loose 
from the earth a piece of the gross mass which it must still drag 
about with it. In the fishes or amphibia it is driven back or inward 
. .. In the birds the bones have become hollow; while . . . their 
exterior presents an actual vegetation. The bones of the mammalia 
are filled up, and their coverings have become more simple. Man 
possesses the most perfect osseous structure, the least and most 
insignificant covering. . . . He has the whole world in counterpoint 
to him, but he contains an entire world within himself. . . . Naked 
and helpless cometh man into the world. Such has been the com- 
plaint from eldest time; but we complain of our chief privilege, our 
ornament, and the connate mark of our sovereignty. ... In Man 
the centripetal and individualizing tendency of all Nature is itself 
concentrated and individualized-—-he is a revelation of Nature! 
Henceforward, he is referred to himself, delivered up to his own 
charge; and he who stands the most on himself, and stands the 
firmest, is the truest, because the most individual, Man. 


This curious pronouncement the reader would not find ap- 


*° Complete Works 1. 411-12. 
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preciably more intelligible if I supplied the few phrases omitted 
in my quotation. All that I have given is literal translation, 
except that in the concluding sentences Coleridge indulges in a 
slight rhetorical elaboration of Steffens’s points. Here I might 
give the German.” 


Nackt und hiilflos, klagte man von jeher, kommt der Mensch zur 
Welt—und gerade dieses ist seine grésste Zierde —Es ist die centri- 
petale Tondenz der ganzen Natur, die sich in ihm offenbaren will. 
Von nun an ist er an sich gewiesen, und wer fiir sich steht, und am 
festesten steht, ist die individuellste Bildung—der wahrhafteste 


Mensch. 





Here then Coleridge is taking from Steffens not merely scientific 
data—which, it might be urged, a literary man may be allowed 
to present without over-scrupulous notation of his sources—he 
is taking over Steffens’s peculiar interpretation of these data. 
And, what is more, he is borrowing an appreciable part of his 
eloquence, of the very moral sentiments with which he adorns 
his high abstractions. Only, where it is a question of eloquence, 
Coleridge must show himself a trifle more unctuous and grandi- 
loquent than his original! 

Here too the cunning Unconscious is at work to make the 
English poet forget his obligations and throw his reader off the 
track. At one point he has taken over from Steffens a pretty 
speculation on the connection between insects and the flowers 
which they frequent. But so well has he forgotten the German 
text that what his fancy reminds him of is the English poet, 
Erasmus Darwin. “If for the sake of a moment’s relaxation 
we might indulge a Darwinian flight . . . from sober judgment, 
we might imagine the life of insects an apotheosis of the petals, 
stamina, nectaries, round which they flutter, or of the stems and 
pedicles, to which they adhere.” * The thought is taken direct 
from Steffens, together with the whole paragraph in which it 
appears. And he puts us off with Darwin! He speaks of Dar- 
win’s “ fancy of a flying blossom,” of butterflies as flowers “in 
a state of detachment.” The fancy may well be in Darwin too, 
a writer of whom Coleridge disapproves because of his daring 
speculations upon the origin of species. But in the present 
context it comes from Steffens. The insects, he says, all seem 
“halb von der Vegetation losgerissen. ... Es sind freyge- 








™ Beytrage, p. 316. 731,405. 
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lassene Blumen, die von Pflanze zu Pflanze fliegen k6nnen. 
99 23 

The Theory of Life belongs to the peculiar romantic school 
of metaphysical evolutionism. This school doubtless did some- 
thing to prepare the way for genuine scientific studies in evolu- 
tion; but the men who formed it were not properly scientists. 
For they proceeded on deductive lines quite unsuited to the 
determination of fact, and they never really faced the central 
problem of organic evolution,—that of the natural origin of 
species. Coleridge indeed was scornfully hostile to the entire 
notion of the derivation of one species from another. His essay 
is now seen to be a bizarre farrago of pretentious nonsense. This 
book does have the merit, among his other writings, of a sort of 
philosophical completeness, and if the system were original with 
him, it would be evidence of extreme intellectual ingenuity. But 
since it is not original, it gives evidence rather of literary dis- 
honesty and a vanity that cannot bear to credit another with 
anything that may possibly be passed off for one’s own. 


Much more study, in the matter of sources, has been lavished 
on Coleridge’s fragmentary esthetic theories and his lectures on 
the drama. The one thorough piece of work on this subject is 
the dissertation of Dr. Anna Helmholz-Phelan on the indebted- 
ness of Coleridge to August Wilhelm von Schlegel.** Dr. 
Phelan seems to me rather conservative in drawing conclusions 
from the evidence she presents. She was naturally a bit intimi- 
dated by the utterances of many distinguished scholars who 
have pronounced upon the subject with insufficient knowledge. 
Unfortunately, too, her evidence has been largely ignored by 
later writers having their own views to establish. The most 
painful instance of this neglect is that of A. C. Dunstan, in his 
articles on the German Influence on Coleridge.*° 

Mr. Dunstan has made a distinct contribution to our knowl- 
edge of this subject. He shows, for example, that Coleridge 
owed a good deal of his esthetic theory to Schiller, Herder and 
Kant. But the cases of Schlegel and Schelling he disposes of in 
a curiously summary fashion. A considerable number of the 
parallels between Coleridge and Schlegel he traces to a common 


°3 Beytriige, p. 287. 
** Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 163, 1907. 
25 Modern Language Review 17 (1922), 272-81; 18 (1923), 183-201. 
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source in the writings of Goethe and Lessing, and in the lectures 
of the Gottingen professor, Heyne, which both Coleridge and 
Schlegel had attended. Only in the ardor of discovering that 
the two critics hark back sometimes to the same source, he 
neglects to note that, in a great majority of the parallels cited 
by Dr. Phelan, he has found no common source in any other 
writer, but that Coleridge was simply and obviously translating 
word for word whole sentences and paragraphs of Schlegel. 

A curious line of reasoning is followed by Mr. Dunstan. It 
was not Schlegel from whom Coleridge plagiarized; they both 
borrowed from Heyne, et al.; consequently Coleridge was not a 
plagiarist! Another peculiar line of reasoning appears in the 
following: “ People who believe that Coleridge was very mate- 
rially influenced in his lectures on Shakespeare by Schlegel’s 
lectures must be puzzled to account for the fact that the two 
critics held directly opposite views on matters which both regard 
as of great importance.” As if one might not shamelessly borrow 
views, ideas, metaphors, whole paragraphs from a rival lecturer 
and yet be naturally in disagreement with him on many im- 
portant points of doctrine! As if, indeed, one might not under- 
line one’s points of disagreement with an author from whom one 
was suspected of stealing! It is a curious circumstance that the 
two writers on whom Coleridge drew most heavily (Schlegel 
and Schelling) were praised to the skies by him before he had 
been accused of borrowing from them, and then uniformly 
referred to in the most disparaging terms. And most students 
of Coleridge have agreed to take these statements of his at their 
face value! 

No one has suggested that Coleridge was a fool, that he was 
not an acute critic, that he did not have ideas of his own. But 
every one knows that he was a hopeless neurotic, a man of weak 
will, incapable of continuous concentration upon any systematic 
undertaking. He was a man laboring heavily under the weight 
of depression; struggling more or less hopelessly to make up to 
his own conscience for the shortcomings of which he was so 
acutely aware; frantically rationalizing his motives; system- 
atically deceiving himself on the simplest matters of fact and 
motive; and, by his own frank admission, incapable of distin- 
guishing in the intellectual realm between meum and tuum. He 
was a man who badly needed money for his two indulgences, 
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books and drugs. He was, moreover, a man with an exaggerated 
reputation to maintain. He did not wish to disappoint the 
friends who so generously patronized his lectures. He did not 
wish to show to his worshippers an idol with feet of clay. And 
while Coleridge is agreed to be a critic of greater subtlety and 
feeling than Schlegel, it is perfectly clear that, in preparing his 
later lectures, he did not feel himself quite capable of meeting 
the demands of the occasion without large drafts upon his 
German contemporary. Moreover, in the haste of composition 
(“ Time winged chariot hurrying near”), he did not always 
trouble to assimilate the suggestions of Schlegel to the matter 
of his own mind, but often took them over bodily. 

Many striking instances of this are given by Dr. Phelan in 

parallel passages from three different sets of lectures. I cannot 
forbear to cite at least one of these, so that the reader may see 
with his own eyes how closely the English follows the German. 
It will be a brief passage which can be taken from its context 
with as little confusion as possible to the reader.”* 
No work of true genius dares want its appropriate form, neither 
indeed is there any danger of this. . . . The form is mechanic, when 
on any given material we impress a predetermined form, not neces- 
sarily arising out of the properties of the material;—as when to a 
mass of wet clay we give whatever shape we wish it to retain when 
hardened. The organic form, on the other hand, is innate; it shapes, 
as it develops, itself from within, and the fulness of its development 
is one and the same with the perfection of its outward form. 


Formlos zu sein also darf den Werken des Genius auf keine Weise 
gestattet werden, allein es hat damit keine Gefahr . . . Mechanisch 
ist die Form, wenn sie durch aussere Einwirkung irgend einem Stoffe 
bloss als zufillige Zuthat, ohne Beziehung auf dessen Beschaffenheit 
ertheilt wird, wie man z.B. einer weichen Masse eine beliebige 
Gestalt giebt, damit sie solche nach der Erhartung heihalte. Die 
organische Form hingegen ist eingeboren, sie bildet von innen 
heraus, und erreicht ihre Bestimmtheit zugleich mit der vollstan- 
digen Entwickelung des Keimes. 

Here the English is as close a rendering of the German as it 
could be made without sacrifice of idiom and elegance. And 
even so there is a sensible sacrifice of both. Coleridge shows a 
quite unwonted awkwardness of expression, as if he had 


2° Helmholtz-Phelan, op. cit., p. 342. 
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labored to translate literally, and had not taken time—I will 
not say to rework the material—but to make it smooth and 
idiomatic. “ Dares” is poor English obviously echoing the 
German “ darf.” Coleridge would not use the “ mechanic ” for 
“mechanical” if he were not so closely following the German. 
“The form is mechanic, when on any given material we im- 
press a predetermined form, not necessarily arising out of the 
material.” Such a clumsy repetition of words is not like Cole- 
ridge when writing freely. “It shapes, as it develops, itself from 
within.” This outlandish separation of the verb from its re- 
flexive pronoun would not have been allowed by Coleridge if he 
were not so anxiously trying to render the German idiom, “ sie 
bildet von innen heraus.” 

In literary larceny, it may sometimes be more excusable to 
lift ideas than to lift phrases. The obligation may be greater in 
the case of ideas, but it is much harder to be sure what we owe. 
Ideas are in the air; they are the general property of an age. We 
catch them as they fly and soon forget where they came from, 
and that they were not ours from the cradle. But this is not 
the case with articulated phrases, ingenious and involved con- 
figurations of words, sentences in logical sequence; and above 
all this is not the case when we have laboriously translated them 
out of a foreign tongue. We may set them down in our note- 
books and forget where they came from. But we do not suppose 
they were of our own invention. And we do not deliver them in 
public lectures—not if we are honest scholars. The rules of 
scholarship may not have been so strict in Coleridge’s day; 
but they were more strict than comports with his practice. That 
these connected sentences were not his own must certainly have 
been known to him in his honest moments if he ever had them. 
And it must have been known to him that they came from the 
printed lectures of Schlegel, which he had so lately been conning, 
and not from the lectures he had heard from Heyne years before 
in Germany. 

Mr. Dunstan again makes little, in Coleridge’s theory, of the 
influence of Schelling. Here he is not in agreement with Shaw- 
cross, who has made a special study of this subject in his edition 
of Biographia Literaria.*” But Mr. Dunstan is basing his con- 


*7 Introduction, Sections 6 and 7, and especially page Ix. J. Shawcross, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1907. 
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clusions solely upon Coleridge’s essay “On Poesy and Art.” 
Sara Coleridge, in her edition of Notes and Lectures on Shake- 
speare, has shown in conscientious detail how much of this 
essay is taken from Schelling’s oration “ Ueber das Verhiltniss 
der bildenden Kiinste zu der Natur.” She indicates, in a piece 
of fourteen short pages, no less than twenty considerable pas- 
sages in which Coleridge is unmistakably influenced by Schel- 
ling. She “ freely owns ” that “ the leading thought of the whole 
is Schelling’s. The only thing she contends for is “that it is 
Coleridge’s also.” Mr. Dunstan gives a very different account of 
things. He quotes some of the passages which Sara Coleridge 
gives in translation from Schelling, and notes that they contain 
thoughts which are also found in Schiller. His conclusion is, not 
that Coleridge was greatly in debt to Schelling, but that both 
Coleridge and Schelling were in debt to Schiller. 

There are two main circumstances that tend to nullify this 
argument. In the first place, the passages Mr. Dunstan quotes 
from Schiller bear a very general resemblance only to Coleridge 
and Schelling, and are not at all like them in the special phrasing 
which Coleridge has in common with Schelling. And then, in 
the second place, he quotes very few of the parallel passages 
from Coleridge and Schelling, and none of those in which the 
likeness is most marked. 

I realize that I cannot give the weight of proof to these state- 
ments without citing many of the parallel passages in English 
and German. And I am unwilling to put so heavy a strain on 
the reader’s attention. The most I can do on this occasion is 
to quote a single brief passage,”* italicizing phrases which are 
a fairly close translation from Schelling, and putting in brack- 
ets the sentences somewhat disingenuously omitted by Mr. 
Dunstan ** when quoting the same passage. 

The wisdom of nature is distinguished from that in man, by the 
co-instantaneity of the plan and execution; the thought and the 


product are one, or are given at once; but there is no reflex act, and 
hence there is no moral responsibility. . . . In every work of art 


*° Complete Works 4. 332-3. Schelling’s Simmtliche Werke 7. 299-301. 

°° That is, Mr. Dunstan (op. cit., 17. 277) quotes the passage, not including the 
sentences in brackets, in the section dealing with the influence of Schiller. When he 
comes to Schelling, he quotes him in translation, but still fails to supply the 
bracketed sentences from Coleridge. He has already decided that the resemblances to 
Schiller are stronger than those to Schelling. 
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there is a reconcilement of the external with the internal; the con- 
scious is so impressed on the unconscious as to appear in it... . 
Hence there is in genius itself an unconscious activity; nay, that is 
the genius in the man of genius. [And this is the true exposition of 
the rule that the artist must first eloign himself from nature in order 
to return to her with full effect. Why this? Because if he were to 
begin by mere painful copying, he would produce masks only, not 
forms breathing life... . He merely absents himself for a season 
from her, that his own spirit, which has the same ground with 
nature, may learn her unspoken language in its main radicals, before 
he approaches to her endless compositions of them.] 


Coleridge is here developing the thought of his original with a 
certain freedom. But some of his phrases, such as “ reflex act,” 
are scarcely to be understood save by reference to the German. 
And there is the usual uncouthness of his style when laboring 
over translation. What could be more hopelessly pedantic than 
“the co-instantaneity of the plan and the execution”? What 
more un-English than “ the true exposition of the rule that the 
artist must first eloign himself from nature”? Coleridge was 
often a clumsy writer. But such cramp of style is generally a 
sign that he was building up his sentences on the model of a 
foreign tongue. 

Altogether, in literary criticism, the borrowings of Coleridge 
are less extensive and brazen than in science and metaphysics. 
But they are great enough to be taken seriously, and . . . they 
were never decently acknowledged. 


To understand the reluctance of English writers to face the 
truth of Coleridge’s plagiarisms, we have to consider how much 
they have been biased by their admiration for his genius. Even 
more important than this, I fancy, is the realization that Cole- 
ridge was an important force in nineteenth-century philosophy. 
If it were only for their influence on Emerson, his philosophical 
essays would have an importance in our literature. More than 
this, they doubtless did a great deal to promote systematic 
idealism among English and American schoolmen. But most 
important of all, in affecting the emotional reaction of critics 
to Coleridge was his effort to promote an alliance between meta- 
physics and Anglican theology. Most writers on Coleridge have 
been so swayed by some or all of these considerations that they 
have been unable to judge coolly of questions involving his 
originality or his moral character. 
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There is really nothing in all this story that is incompatible 
with what we know of Coleridge’s genius, or that cannot be 
explained on well-known psychological grounds. Few men have 
ever started out more brilliantly endowed than Coleridge, or 
with better prospects of achieving great things, whether in the 
line of poetry or in that of philosophical speculation. But very 
early began to show itself in him an unsteadiness of purpose 
which was destined to make a ruin of his hopes. His health was 
impaired by an unhygienic manner of life which had been partly 
forced upon him by poverty and partly fostered by his extreme 
bookish tendencies. It is hard to judge how far the numerous 
ailments to which he refers in his correspondence were real or 
imaginary, and how far they were the cause or the result of his 
psychical disturbances. It is quite possible that they were to a 
large extent an excuse for his indulgence in opium, and sub- 
jectively induced. As for the opium-eating itself, it is hard to 
judge how far this was the cause and how far it was the mere 
symptom, of a pathological state of mind, the same thing is true 
of his unhappy marriage. His “ flight from reality ” had begun 
long before he married Sarah Fricker and found that he was un- 
suited to domestic life. From that time on his career may be 
described as one long series of projects and evasions, one cease- 
less, desperate effort to compensate for his own failures. 

It is hard to imagine a more distracted and unhappy man 
than the one who in April 1802 composed the famous ode, 
“ Dejection.” This poet had lost his “ shaping spirit of Imagina- 
tion,”—the faculty on which he relied for producing the great 
works of the spirit expected of him by all who knew him. Like 
Wordsworth and Shelley, Coleridge regarded poetry as a divine 
mission. And now he had lost the holy joy which, as he and 
Wordsworth agreed, was necessary to imaginative creation, 
and the product of innocence. The profound discouragement 
under which he labored was grounded, I think we may assume, 
in the thought of his weak and sinful nature (as he must have 
considered it) , as well as in the sense that he was incapacitated 

for poetic creation. All that was left to him was philosophy. 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 


From my own nature all the natural man— 
This was my sole resource, my only plan. 


The pursuit of philosophy would serve a variety of ends. It 
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would occupy his mind and distract him from the thought of his 
own misery. It would perhaps enable him to give a philosophical 
grounding to the religious beliefs which became more necessary 
to him in proportion as he grew more disheartened over himself. 
Through a religious philosophy he might pay his debt to God 
and save his own soul. He might be the means of restoring his 
age to a spiritual view of the world and save it from the deso- 
lating effects of “ French” materialism. But more than this, 
the pursuit of philosophy might be the means of restoring his 
own self-respect, of realizing his ambition to be considered a 
man of genius. We need pay no regard to Coleridge’s pretension 
that, in his writing, he was free from egotistic motives. That is 
pure rationalizing, and romantic cliché. I would much sooner 
trust Byron than Coleridge in any account of his own character. 
Coleridge may have been abnormal, but he was not so abnormal 
that he did not wish to persuade himself and the world that he 
was a man of importance. And this, combined with his sense 
that he had failed to fulfil the promise of poetic production, is 
enough to explain the frantic zeal with which he strove to found 
a system of philosophy. 

It is also enough to explain his inveterate reluctance to give 
credit to contemporary writers for what he took from them. 
He simply could not afford to abate one jot or tittle of his claims 
to wisdom and prophecy. I do not mean to suggest that his 
dishonesty was conscious. Self-deception was with Coleridge so 
fixed a habit, and it went so deep into the foundations of his 
moral nature, that his mind worked automatically in the manu- 
facture of excuses. It insured that he should forget whatever it 
was convenient not to remember. It caused him to put on any 
situation the interpretation which would be most flattering to 
his vanity. 

This is ordinary human psychology, perhaps, but in Coleridge 
it was carried to ludicrous extremes. In the Theory of Life he 
quotes from the lectures of William Lawrence a page of objec- 
tions to his (Coleridge’s) views.*° Now these were really ob- 
jections to the published views of John Abernethy, and have 
nothing to do with Coleridge. It is possible that Lawrence had 
never heard of Coleridge’s views on life, nor was aware that the 
poet held any views on the subject. But Coleridge had more or 


°° Complete Works 1. 397-8. 
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less identified himself with the position of Abernethy, though he 
considered that he had gone far beyond him. And with the 
self-importance of a man accustomed to hold the center of the 
stage, he simply appropriated to himself remarks which had no 
reference to him. His readers, his pupils, would probably not 
know the difference; and in point of fact he probably didn’t 
know the difference himself. So far had he gone the road of 
fatuousness. 

And so it was Coleridge’s very discouragement with himself, 
his profound humiliation of spirit, that led him to trick himself 
out with odds and ends of other mens’ wisdom, and—man of 
genius that he really was—to pass himself off for a Solomon. 


University of Minnesota. 
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ROMANTIC APOLOGIAE FOR HAMLET’S 
TREATMENT OF OPHELIA 


By ArtHurR PatMer Hupson 


In his preface to Characters of Shakspear’s Plays, Hazlitt 
quotes Schlegel, who in turn quotes Lessing, on Shakespeare’s 
“exhibition of passion: ‘. . . He gives . . . a living picture of 
all the most minute and secret artifices by which a feeling steals 
into our souls.’ ” * 

Worthy of the master poet himself, in their sensitive and 
minute analysis of dramatic character and conduct, are the 
Romantic critics of Shakespeare. Salient qualities of the criti- 
cism of Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt are nowhere more briefly 
and brilliantly exemplified than in their comments upon Ham- 
let’s treatment of Ophelia (3. 1. 103 ff.) and in Hazlitt’s upon 
a few other psychologically related scenes in Lear and Othello. 
Study of the resemblances among these comments shows a 
relationship of the three critics to one another which has doubt- 
less been noted, but seems not to have been made the subject 
of sustained consideration; and it also indicates a relationship 
to Coleridge’s original poetry which appears to have escaped 
notice altogether. 

1 


At the end of the “ witchery by daylight ” scene (Part 2) 
of Coleridge’s Christabel, Sir Leoline has been literally “ vam- 
ped” * by Geraldine. Meanwhile, the horrified Christabel 
“drew in her breath with a hissing sound” (line 459). The 
spell upon her, lord of her utterance, has been strong enough 
to prevent articulate speech. Again, after Bracy has told his 
dream of the dove and the green snake, and Sir Leoline has once 
more kissed Geraldine, Christabel ‘“ Shuddered aloud, with a 
hissing sound” (line 591). “ When the trance was o’er,” 
Christabel 

Paused awhile, and inly prayed: 
Then falling at the Baron’s feet, 


7A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover (eds.), Collected Works 1. 172-73. 
*See A. H. Nethercot, The Road to Tryermaine (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1939). 
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“By my mother’s soul I do entreat 
That thou this woman send away!” (lines 613-17) 


Outraged by this (to him) inexplicable hostility to the 
cherished guest, the Baron stares at his “only child” with 
mingled anger and tenderness, shamed by her rudeness but still 
regarding her as fair, innocent, and mild—his joy, his pride, 
the daughter of the lady who had died to give her birth. 


Within the Baron’s heart and brain 

If thoughts, like these, had any share, 

They only swelled his rage and pain, 

And did but work confusion there. (lines 636-39) 


He speaks no words to Christabel, but having partly “ taken it 
out” on the “ gentle minstrel bard ” Bracy, he rebukes her by 
a gesture more cruel than words: 


And turning from his own sweet maid, 
The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 
Led forth the lady Geraldine! (lines 653-55) 


So far as overt narration is concerned, the rest, as everybody 
knows, is silence.® 

But “ The Conclusion to Part 2,” which the contemporary 
reviewers of Christabel pretended to regard as “ absolutely in- 
comprehensible,” * having no perceptible relation to the fore- 
going part of the poem, is of course an oblique commentary 
upon the psychology of the preceding scene. It is a playfully 
tender, extraordinarily acute lyrical analysis of the nuances of 
paternal love in exciting if not excruciating circumstances. 
Substitute Christabel for the “limber elf” and Sir Leoline’s 
“eye with stern regard” for “a father’s eyes,” and we have 
the corresponding dramatis personae of the previous scene. 
Though there is not the same dramatic tension in both scenes, 
there is temporary alienation. In the “ Conclusion ” the limber 
elf, it is said, 


8 But see A. H. Nethercot, op. cit., and B. R. McElderry, “ Coleridge’s Plan for 
Completing Christabel,” Studies in Philology 33 (July 1936). 437. 

*For two reviews of Christabel, probably by Hazlitt, see Collected Works 
10.411, and 11.580. It should be remembered, in this probable connection, that 
in 1816 Hazlitt had quarreled with Coleridge and disliked many traits both of the 
man and his writings. 
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Makes such a vision to the sight 

As fills a father’s eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 

Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 


Perhaps ’tis tender too and pretty 
At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 
(lines 660-72. Italics mine.) 
Musing upon the perversity of love and the mystery of the 
soul, the poet ends with this thought: 


But what, if in a world of sin 

(O sorrow and shame should this be true!) 
Such giddiness of heart and brain 

Comes seldom save from rage and pain, 

So talks as it’s most used to do. 


Coleridge prided himself upon the sensitiveness with which 
he had depicted domestic relationships in Christabel. He re- 
marked that the passage beginning “Alas! they had been 
friends in the youth ” contained “ the best and sweetest lines ” 
he ever wrote.’ There is reason to believe that he brooded long 
over the psychology of the morning scene in the great hall of 
Sir Leoline’s castle. The most casual reader of Anima Poetae 
notices the number and the variety of observations, made while 
Christabel was being composed, on family life, on children in 
general, and on Hartley in particular. One, that must have 
been written while Coleridge was working on “ Conclusion to 
Part 1” and “ Part 2,” reads as follows: 

A child scolding a flower in the words in which he had himself 
been scolded and whipped, is poetry—passion past with pleasure.® 


Another, though not having specially to do with family affairs, 
is directly related to Christabel, almost certainly to the Sir 
Leoline—Christabel situation and “ Conclusion to Part 2.” It 
reads: 


5 Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Boston, 1895), 2. 609. 
° Anima Poetae from the Unpublished Note-Books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
ed. by E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895), p. 10. See, also, pp. 3, 11, 13, 15, 24. 
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A kind-hearted man who is obliged to give a refusal or the like 
which will inflict great pain, finds a relief in doing it roughly and 
fiercely. Explain this and use it in Christabel.’ 


It has not, I believe, been pointed out that the psychological 
paradox here so subtly described and analyzed in two flesh-and- 
blood manifestations is a concrete anticipation of a funda- 
mentally important principle in Coleridge’s literary criticism, 
which he applied to Shakespeare, and which may have had 
significance for Lamb and Hazlitt as Shakespearean critics after 
him. 

Two different editions of Shakespeare, the one owned, the 
other borrowed, by Coleridge bear in his handwriting variant 
notes on Hamlet 3. 1. 103 ff—‘* Ham. Ha, ha! Are you honest? ” 
The one in Theobald’s edition (published in 1773, and therefore 
probably used by Coleridge before the other) reads: 


Here it is evident that the penetrating Hamlet perceived, from 
the strange and forced manner of Ophelia, that the sweet girl was 
not acting a part of her own—in short, saw into the stratagem— 
and his after speeches are not directed to Ophelia, but to the 
listeners and spies. 


The other marginal note, in Stockdale’s edition (printed in 
1807, and therefore more likely to have been used after the 
Theobald edition, which Coleridge already owned), adds a 
significant comment: 


7 Ibid., p. 23. Italics mine. 

E. H. Coleridge puts this note under date of 1802. In his edition of the Poems 
(Oxford, 1927, notes, p. 214 and p. 235), he dates “ Conclusion to Part 2” as of 
1801 because Coleridge quotes it in a letter to Southey, May 6, 1801 (compare 
Letters 1.355, where line 665 reads “In words of wrong and bitterness”). Here, 
then, is a minor problem: Was E. H. C. wrong in dating the Anima Poetae note 
(which looks forward to using the principle there stated in writing Christabel) ; 
or is the letter to Southey incorrectly dated (too early); or did Coleridge plan 
to “use it [the psychological point stated] in [the unfinished remainder of] 
Christabel? ” 

With this Anima Poetae note compare the following (p. 147), dated 1805: 
“Mem. always to bear in mind that profound sentence of Leibnitz that men’s 
intellectual errors consist chiefly in denying. What they affirm with feeling is, for 
the most part, right—if it be a real affirmation, and not affirmative in form, 
negative in reality.” 

With regard to the “Conclusion” E. H. C. states (Letters 1.355-56): “It is 
possible that they [the lines] were intended to form part of a distinct poem in the 
metre of ‘ Christabel,’ or, it may be, they are the sole survival of an attempted 
third part... . It is plain, however, that the picture is from the life, that the 
child . . . is Hartley.” 
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Hamlet here discovers that he is watched, and Ophelia a decoy. 
Even this in a mood so anxious and irritable accounts for a certain 
harshness in him; yet a wild upworking of love, sporting with 
opposites with a wilful self-tormenting irony, is perceptible: ex. gr. 
“I did love you” and [his reference to] the faults of the sex from 
which Ophelia is so characteristically free. . . 


In my view, Coleridge’s phrase “ sporting with opposites ” 
is an early version of “ balance or reconciliation of opposite 
or discordant qualities,” which is set down as a power revealing, 
and revealed by, the supreme poetic imagination.’ The prin- 
ciple is restated and applied in Coleridge’s description of 
“The Characteristics of Shakespeare,” '° and again repeated 
in Table Talk.’ 

Curiously enough, Professor Alice D. Snyder, to whom we 
are indebted for the most penetrating study of this principle,” 
does not seem to have noted Coleridge’s anticipatory exempli- 
fication and statement in Christabel, or to have cited, as an 
example of Coleridge’s application, his comments upon the 
Hamlet-Ophelia scene. 


2 


Lamb’s “On the Tragedies of Shakspeare, Considered with 
Reference to Their Fitness for Stage Representation ” (written 
1811; published 1812) is a half-playful, half-serious argument 
that Shakespeare’s plays are too subjective and introspective 
to escape being spoiled by over-acting; that they can in short be 
best savored by quiet reading. He cites as a capital illustration 
of his point the same scene in Hamlet on which Coleridge’s 
comments have been quoted. 


*Thomas M. Raysor (ed.), Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, 2 vols. (Har- 
vard University Press, 1930), 1. 29-30. Italics mine. 

°J. Shaweross (ed.), Biographia Literaria, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1907), vol. 2, ch. 
14, p. 12. In a note on p. 268, to the statement “The poet described in ideal 
perfection . . . ,” Shawcross writes: “For this definition see Lectures, 1818 (p. 
186), where it occurs in almost the same terms.” 

7° Raysor, op. cit. 1. 225. 

™* Quoted by Raysor, op. cit. 2.352: “In the scene with Ophelia, in the third 
act, Hamlet is beginning with great and unfeigned tenderness, but perceiving her 
reserve and coyness, fancies that there are some listeners, and then, to sustain 
his part, breaks out into all that coarseness.” 

*? The Critical Principle of the Reconciliation of Opposites as Employed by 
Coleridge (Ann Arbor, 1918), esp. Ch. 4, pp. 37-48. 


0 
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Among the distinguishing features of that wonderful character 
[Hamlet], one of the most interesting (yet painful) is ... that 
asperity which he puts on in his interviews with Ophelia... . 
All the Hamlets that I have ever seen, rant and rave at her as if 
she had committed a great crime, and the audience are highly 
pleased, because the words of the poet are satirical, and they are 
enforced by the strongest expression of satirical indignation of 
which the face and voice are capable. But then, whether Hamlet 
is likely to have put on such brutal appearances to a lady whom he 
loved so dearly, is never thought on. The truth is, that in all such 
deep affections as had subsisted between Hamlet and Ophelia, there 
is a stock of supererogatory love, (if I may venture to use the 
expression) which in any great grief of heart, especially where that 
which preys upon the mind cannot be communicated, confers a 
kind of indulgence upon the grieved party to express itself, even to 
its heart’s dearest objects, in the language of a temporary aliena- 
tion; but it is not alienation, it is a distraction purely, and so it 
always makes itself to be felt by that object: it is not anger, but 
grief assuming the appearance of anger,—love awkwardly counter- 
feiting hate, as sweet countenances when they try to frown: but 
such sternness and fierce disgust as Hamlet is made to show, is no 
counterfeit, but the real face of absolute aversion,—of irreconcilable 
alienation. It may be said that he puts on the madman; but then 
he should only so far put on this counterfeit lunacy as his own 
real distraction will give him leave; that is, incompletely, im- 
perfectly; not in that confirmed, practised way, like a master of his 
art, or as Dame Quickly would say, “like one of those harlotry 
players.” 1° 


Addressed to an argumentative purpose, this is a much more 
elaborate analysis of Hamlet’s feelings and motives than is 
Coleridge’s exposition. But it would, to use Lamb’s own phrase, 
be “ supererogatory ” to belabor essential resemblances in any 
detail. His phrases “ stock of suwpererogatory love . . . which 
in any great grief of heart . . . confers . . . indulgence upon 
the grieved party to express itself, even to its heart’s dearest 
object, in the language of a temporary alienation ” are enough 
like Coleridge’s “ love’s excess / With words of unmeant bit- 
terness” (Christabel) and “ wild upworking of love, sporting 
with opposites ” (Hamlet 3. 1. 103) to establish a presumption 


18 The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. by E. V. Lucas, 7 vols. (London 
and New York, 1903-5), 1. 103-4. The italics are Lamb’s. 
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at least of Lamb’s familiarity with, if not his borrowing from, 
either Christabel or the Shakespeare lectures, or both. There 
is no doubt that he was familiar with Christabel, and that he 
attended Coleridge’s Shakespearean lectures in 1811-12." Of 
course no one knows all that Coleridge said in these lectures, 
or exactly when he wrote the note on Hamlet quoted above. 
But the year 1812, when Lamb’s essay “On the Tragedies of 
Shakspeare ” was published in The Reflector, would have been 
right for “influence.” Furthermore, we know what Lamb had 
said about the scene in Tales from Shakspeare, five years 
before. Though his interest and his purpose in the Tales were 
different, his comment upon the Hamlet-Ophelia relationship 
is elaborate enough to have room for the psychological subtlety 
he displays in the essay. Refinement of analysis is there, and so 
is a phrase, “wild starts of passion ”—quality and wording 
reminiscent of Christabel and similar to both Lamb’s and 
Coleridge’s critical comments.” 


3 


Hazlitt’s comment upon the Hamlet-Ophelia relationship, 
in “ Hamlet ” (first published in the Morning Chronicle, March 
14, 1814), is as follows: 


His [Hamlet’s] habitual principles of action are unhinged and out 
of joint with the time. His conduct to Ophelia is quite natural 
in his circumstances. It is that of assumed severity only. It is the 
effect of his disappointed hope, of bitter regrets, of affection sus- 
pended, not obliterated, by the distractions of the scene around 
him! Amidst the natural and preternatural horrors of his situation, 
he might be excused in delicacy from carrying on a regular court- 
ship. When “ his father’s spirit was in arms,” it was not a time for 


**See Raysor, op. cit. 1.19. 

7°“ But the melancholy which he fell into latterly had made him neglect her, 
and from the time he conceived the project of counterfeiting madness, he affected 
to treat her with unkindness, and a sort of rudeness... . 

“Though the rough business which Hamlet had in hand, the revenging of his 
father’s death upon his murderer, did not suit with the playful state of courtship, 
or admit of the society of so idle a passion as love now seemed to him, yet it 
could not hinder but that soft thoughts of his Ophelia would come between, and 
in one of these moments, when he thought that his treatment of this lady had 
been unreasonably harsh, he wrote her a letter full of wild starts of passion.” 
(Lucas ed., 3.175-6. Italics mine.) 
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the son to make love in. He could neither marry Ophelia, nor 
wound her mind by explaining the cause of his alienation, which he 
durst hardly trust to himself to think of. It would have taken him 
years to come to a direct explanation on the point. In the harassed 
state of his mind, he could not have done otherwise than he did. 


In agreement with Lamb’s “ On the Tragedies of Shakspeare,” 
Hazlitt adds: 


We do not like to see our author’s plays acted, and least of all, 
Hamlet. There is no play that suffers so much in being transferred 
to the stage. Hamlet himself seems hardly capable of being acted."® 


The passage is perhaps as good an illustration as could be 
cited of what Raysor describes as “ Hazlitt’s brilliant but re- 
luctant and contemptuous discipleship ” *’ of Coleridge, whose 
Christabel Hazlitt had known since Coleridge had begun it 
(in 1798) and probably was to review twice in 1816,'* and 
whose Shakespearean lectures he had attended three or four 
years before.’’ Of the three comments on the 3. 1 scene— 
Coleridge’s, Lamb’s, and Hazlitt’s—Hazlitt’s is certainly more 
rational and common-sensible. “ Assumed severity only ” is in 
the manner of the eighteenth-century commentators; but 
“ effect of his disappointed hope, of bitter regrets, of affection 
suspended, not obliterated” is in the Coleridgean vein. 

The explanation of Hazlitt’s ideas on the point is not, how- 
ever, so simple as the foregoing remarks suggest. Hazlitt had 
drunk of the fountain of which Coleridge was to be accused 
of imbibing too freely. Coleridge’s indebtedness to Schlegel is 
difficult to date, define, and estimate *°—it may or may not 
have been subsequent to the notes on Hamlet which have been 
quoted; it was certainly posterior to the analysis of paternal 
love in the “ Conclusion to Part 2” (1801) of Christabel; and 
this analysis, it has been shown, anticipates Coleridge’s cardinal 
principle of the reconciliation of opposites. But Hazlitt’s ob- 

*® Waller and Glover ed., Collected Works 1.236. Italics mine. 

17 Op. cit. 1. 1xi. 

1S See footnote 4. It is well known that Christabel in MS. form circulated 
among Coleridge's friends for years before its publication. 

1° See footnote 14. 


2° On the problem, see Thomas M. Raysor’s admirable summary and full refer- 
ences, in his introduction to Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism 1. liii ff. 
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ligation is dated, defined, and explicitly stated. It may manifest 
itself in his comments upon the Hamlet-Ophelia scenes in 
remarks on psychologically similar scenes in Lear and Othello; 
and in all these, too, it may be mixed up with Coleridge’s 
principle of the reconciliation of opposites. 

Hazlitt’s preface to Characters of Shakspear’s Plays (1817) 
quotes Schlegel on a point superficially like Coleridge’s principle 
of the reconciliation of opposites: ‘“*‘ It has often been remarked, 
that indignation gives wit; and, as despair occasionally breaks 
out into laughter, it may sometimes also give vent to itself in 
antithetical comparisons.’ ** Consonant with this generaliza- 
tion, but also reminiscent both of Coleridge’s principle and of 
Coleridge’s and Lamb’s comments upon the Hamlet-Ophelia 
situation, is this remark upon Lear: 


The mind of Lear, staggering between the weight of attachment 
and the hurried movements of passion, is like a tall ship driven 
about by the winds, buffeted by the furious waves, but that still 
rides above the storm, having its anchor fixed in the bottom of the 
sea... . The part which Cordelia bears ...is extremely beautiful. 
We see at once the precipice on which the poor old kings stands 
from his own extravagant and credulous importunity, the indiscreet 
simplicity of her love (which, to be sure, has a little of her father’s 
obstinacy in it) and the hollowness of her sister’s pretensions.** 


It will be noted, too, that the description of the Lear-Cordelia 
relationship is very like the Sir Leoline-Christabel and the 
father-limber elf relationships and situations. 

Hazlitt continues: 


The third act of the Othello and the first three acts of Lear, are 
Shakspear’s great masterpieces of the logic of passion.... We 
see the ebb and flow of the feeling, its pauses and feverish starts, 


21 Collected Works 1.173. Schlegel remarks of Hamlet: “He has been chiefly 
condemned both for his harshness in repulsing the love of Ophelia, which he him- 
self had cherished, and for his insensibility at her death. But he is too much 
overwhelmed with his own sorrow to have any compassion to share for others; 
besides, his outward indifference gives us by no means the measure of his inward 
perturbation.” (Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, tr. by John Black, 2nd 
ed. rev. by A. J. W. Morrison, London, 1889, p. 405.) 

22 Ibid. 1.258. Italics mine. Of Lear Schlegel says: “Lear is choleric, over- 
bearing, and almost childish from age, when he drives out his youngest daughter 
because she will not join in the hypocritical exaggerations of her sisters. But he 
has a warm and affectionate heart,” ete. (Black trans., p. 413.) 
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its impatience of opposition ... the alternate contraction and 
dilation of the soul.?* 


‘ 


Here the phrase “feverish starts” recalls Coleridge’s “ sweet 
recoil of love and pity,” “ giddiness of heart and brain” of 
Christabel and “ wild upworking of love” of the Hamlet note, 
and Lamb’s “ wild starts of passion ” of the Tales. 

The essay on Lear concludes with a summary of the “ Four 
things that have struck us in reading Lear”: 


That the circumstance which balances the pleasure against the 
pain in tragedy is, that in proportion to the greatness of the evil, 
is |stc] our sense and desire of the opposite good excited; and that 
our sympathy with actual suffering is lost in the strong impulse 
given to our natural affections, and carried away with the swelling 
tide of passion, that gushes from and relieves the heart.** 


This statement (published 1817) seems more clearly related 
to Coleridge’s “balance or reconciliation of opposite or dis- 
cordant qualities” in Biographia Literaria (1817) and “ great 
law of nature, that all opposites tend to attract and temper 
each other” in “Characteristics of Shakspeare’s Dramas ” 
(lectures of 1818) than to Schlegel’s “ antithetical com- 
parisons ” quoted above, though the chronology and the explicit 
acknowledgment of obligation to Schlegel would point the 
other way. 

Finally, in his essay on Othello, Hazlitt restates the principle 
of tragic effect and applies it in a manner reminiscent of Cole- 
ridge’s theory and practice: 

Tragedy creates a balance of affections. . . . It is [among other 
powers] in painting the expiring conflict between love and hatred, 
tenderness and resentment ... that Shakspear has shown the 
mastery of his genius and of his power over the human heart. . . . 

In a short speech of AEmilia’s, there occurs one of those side- 
intimations of the fluctuations of passion which we seldom meet 
with but in Shakspear. After Othello has resolved upon the death 
of his wife, and bids her dismiss her attendant for the night, she 
answers, 

“ T will, my Lord. 

Emilia. How goes it now? He looks gentler than he did.” 
Shakspear has here put into half a line what some authors would 
have spun into ten set speeches.”® 


23 Ibid. 1. 259. 34 Ibid. 1. 271-2. 25 Ibid. 1. 200-4. 
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4 


The gains of Shakespearean criticism, in subtlety, in richness 
of human illustration, in breadth of philosophic view, and in 
beauty of poetic phrasing, from the Romantics, may be briefly 
exemplified by citing, for comparison with the preceding com- 
ments, a few representative comments by eighteenth-century 
critics on the Hamlet-Ophelia scenes. It will be seen that these 
show some advance from the purely rationalistic, matter-of- 
common-sense explanation toward psychological insight into 
human motives. Hanmer in 1732 briefly remarks: 


His [Hamlet’s] beginning his scenes of madness by his behaviour 
to Ophelia was judicious, because by this means he might be 
thought to be mad for her, and not that his brain was disturbed 
about state affairs, which would have been dangerous.*® 


“ven more briefly and drily, and with a touch of asperity, Dr. 
y y> I J? 
Johnson observes: 


He plays the madman most when he treats Ophelia with so 
much rudeness, which seems to be useless and wanton cruelty.” 


Steevens is sharper and more condemnatory than Johnson: 


From his brutal conduct towards Ophelia he is not less ac- 
countable for her distraction and death.*® 


The two adverse remarks upon Hamlet are far from penetrating, 
but they at least imply that he is a cut above the sly schemer. 
In Richardson (1783) we really reach the threshold of Romantic 
insight: 


To erase an established affection, and substitute aversion, or 
even indifference, does violence to our nature; our affliction will 
bear an exact proportion to our former tenderness . . . the more 
easily to deceive the King and his creatures, and to furnish them 
with an explication of his uncommon deportment, [Hamlet] prac- 
tices his artifice on Ophelia. There is no change in his attachment, 
unless in so far as other passions of a violent character have assumed 
a temporary influence. His affection is permanent. To confirm and 


26 Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet . . . London, 1736, p. 31, as quoted 
in the Furness Variorum 4 (Hamlet 2). 144. 

** The Plays of Shakespeare 8. 311 (quoted op. cit., p. 146). 

25 Plays of William Shakespeare, 1778, 11.412 (quoted op. cit., p. 147). 
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publish the report that his understanding was disordered, he would 
act in direct opposition to his former conduct. Full of honor and 
affection, he would put on the semblance of rudeness. To Ophelia 
he would show dislike, because a change of this nature would be, 
of all others, the most remarkable, and because his aflection for her 
was passionate and sincere.*° 


Thus, Richardson, as Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt were to do 
after him, perceived that Hamlet could practice calculated 
deceit without losing his humanity—in short, that while he was 
consciously enacting a defensive role he was still unconsciously 
living the man and the lover that he was: “ There is no change 
in his attachment, unless in so far as other passions of a violent 
character have assumed a temporary influence.” 


If, as I have endeavored to suggest, the germinal idea of these 
Romantic apologiae originated in Coleridge’s fertile brain and 
found its earliest expression in poetry, such a fact would not 
be strange. The dramatic situations which occasioned them 
are in the domain of high poetry. Recognition of the complex 
inwardness of such scenes required poetic insight. Coleridge 
was a poet before he was a critic. Poetry was the proper 
swaddling-clothes for the idea that was to illuminate the pas- 
sages presenting the situations. The capacity of Lamb and 
Hazlitt for appreciation of poetic values and the application of 
such to the modes of criticism were the measure of their genius 
as critics. 


The University of North Carolina 


2° Essays on Some of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters, 1797 (quoted op. cit., 
pp. 149-50). On the relationship of Coleridge to the Scottish Shakespeareans, see 
Raysor, op. cit., introduction, and R. W. Babcock, The Genesis of Shakespeare 
Idolatry, 1766-1797 (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1931), 
pp. 228 ff. 
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THE EGOIST AND THE WILLOW PATTERN 
By Rosert D. Mayo 


No one has yet pointed out the full significance of Sir 

Willoughby Patterne’s name in The Egoist. It has, in the first 
place, an obvious association with pattern, and tends to recall 
Sir Willoughby’s exemplary traits as a wealthy young land- 
owner—" a picture of an English gentleman,” and a model of 
excellence and eligibility. This is the effect intended in such 
passages as that in which he is contrasted with his cousin, 
Vernon Whitford: 
But one was a Patterne; the other a Whitford. One had genius; the 
other pottered after him with the title of student. One was the 
English gentleman wherever he went; the other was a new kind of 
thing, nondescript . . .? 





Here Meredith is matching Sir Willoughby’s name with one of 
his dominant characteristics, and is following the old tradition 
of satirical comedy. But from a number of other passages in the 
novel it is clear that the name is meant to arouse other associa- 
tions, less obvious, but none the less intentional. To the alert 
reader Sir Willoughby Patterne is supposed also to suggest 
Willow Pattern, as a close inspection of the novel will bear 
witness. It is this view of The Egoist which seems to have 
escaped previous commentators, although to overlook it is to 
obtain an incomplete picture of the book’s design. 

The blue Willow Pattern, named for the willow tree which 
figures in its center, is undoubtedly the most popular single 
design ever to be employed on English earthenware. The pat- 
tern originated about 1780 at the Caughley porcelain factory in 
Shropshire, where it was adapted from conventional forms on 
Chinese porcelain. It was widely copied by other manufacturers 
of English china, and soon attained an extraordinary popularity. 
According to a writer in 1849, “the sale of the common blue 
plate, known as the ‘ willow-pattern’ exceeds that of all the 
others put together.” * References to “ Blue Willow ” are fairly 
common in nineteenth century writings, but a surer mark than 


The Egoist (revised edition; New York, 1927), p. 24. 
* The Family Friend, London, 1 (1849), 124. 
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these of its popular favor is the number of nursery verses refer- 
ring to it which were current during the middle and late years of 
the century. In Meredith’s day, as in our own, Willow-ware 
was undoubtedly the best known variety of English china. 
Early in its history a romantic legend became associated 

with the Willow Pattern, and owing to the great popularity of 
the latter, acquired a considerable currency in England. The 
legend itself is probably not oriental in origin, but merely repre- 
sents an attempt to explain the scenes on the universally fami- 
liar blue willow-plate. The story was told in some detail in the 
first volume of The Family Friend (1849) , but it is likely that 
this is but an elaboration of what had already circulated for 
some years before.’ In December, 1851, the Willow story formed 
the subject of an extravaganza presented at the Strand Theatre 
in London, entitled The Mandarin’s Daughter; or, The Willow 
Pattern Plate. From April 19 to July 3, 1875—four years before 
the publication of The Egoist—another version of the same 
story, by F. C. Burnand, was offered as a German Reed enter- 
tainment at St. George’s Hall, London,’ and some years later 
the tale was made the subject of a Savoy opera.’ In naming his 
hero Sir Willoughby Patterne, therefore, and in duplicating 
certain features of the Willow legend, Meredith was not pre- 
suming acquaintance with totally unfamiliar material. 

The Willow story is variously told, but practically all versions 
agree in outline. According to most of these the rich and in- 
fluential mandarin who inhabited the stately mansion depicted 
on the right in the design was a widower possessed of a lovely 
daughter named Koong-see. He intended to marry his daughter 
to a wealthy suitor of high degree, but the maiden opposed her 


3 Cf. Notes and Queries 6. 6. 345; 6. 7. 32; 6. 10. 329; 8. 12. 326, 413, 514; 9. 1. 
212; 10. 9. 437; 12. 7. 236. 

*“The Story of the Common Willow-Pattern Plate,” The Family Friend 1 
(1849). 124-7, 151-4. The writer believes in the Chinese origin of the story, and 
presumably, therefore, is reworking earlier material. See also “A True History of 
the Celebrated Wedgewood Hieroglyph, commonly called the Willow Pattern,” 
Bentley’s Miscellany 8 (1838). 61-5. This sketch by Mark Lemon, although 
largely nonsensical, involves a very similar story. 

® 4 Tale of Old China, written by F. C. Burnand, with music by J. L. Molloy. 
Cf. Notes and Queries 10. 10. 98; 12. 9. 175. F. C. Burnand was a friend of 
Meredith. 

* The Willow Pattern, a comic operetta in two episodes, by Basil Hood, music by 
Cecil Cook, produced at the Savoy Theatre, November 14, 1901. 
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parent's wish. She had chosen for her lover a poor and honor- 
able man serving as her father’s secretary and had exchanged 
vows with him in clandestine meetings under the blossoming 
trees of the Willow Pattern. Suspecting his daughter’s defection, 
the mandarin imprisoned her in a pavilion in his garden, and 
commanded her to marry the husband of his choice when the 
peach tree should be in blossom. Here Koong-see pined for her 
freedom, and prayed that she might find release. Her chosen 
lover found means to communicate with her, invaded her prison, 
and carried her off, while her father feted the promised bride- 
groom in the banquet hall. The lovers were hotly pursued by 
the mandarin (in some versions by Ta-jin, the rejected suitor) , 
but they escaped over the Willow bridge. After further adven- 
tures the gods turned them into birds in token of their fidelity. 
It is this romantic tale, curiously, which seems to have pro- 
vided Meredith with the groundplan of The Egoist. The re- 
semblance between the two is obvious, but the triumph of true 
love over parental veto is a theme so common to fiction that 
the likeness might escape notice had the novelist not drawn 
particular attention to it by the name he gave his hero. In his 
relation to Clara Middleton, Sir Willoughby Patterne, the 
representative of a great country family, and in spirit (we are 
told) “ a despotic prince,” assumes the double role of tyrannical 
father and frustrated lover (although in Dr. Middleton’s sup- 
port of his suit, and in their rapprochement over the wine cups 
there may be an echo of the original relationship) . Like Koong- 
see Clara resolves to escape from a seemingly brilliant match 
because it promises to fetter her to a man she does not love. Her 
captivity is hardly physical, no more than Sir Willoughby’s 
“despotism,” but her struggle is no less real and leads to one 
abortive attempt at flight. Like the maiden of the Willow story, 
also, she takes for her lover a dowerless scholar and secretary. 
In The Egoist, it is true, the sequence is reversed, and Clara 
makes her bid for freedom before she and Whitford are acknow- 
ledged lovers. The reasons for Clara’s revolt occupy Meredith’s 
interest more than her new love—here there has been a shift of 
accent—but Vernon is no less her liberator from “ dolorous 
bondage,” * and she assures Sir Willoughby before he releases 


*The Egoist, p. 240. Clara thinks of herself as being held prisoner. 
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her that she could marry no one else. In “ Vernon’s Holy Tree,” 
in fact, the soaring “ double-blossom wild cherry,” under which 
Clara first awakens to a serious interest in Whitford, we may 
find a reflection of the lush floral background of the Willow 
love story. 

In view of these parallels, which from his later references to 

the Willow Pattern, Meredith evidently intended us to recog- 
nize, we are able to attach new significance to Mrs. Mountstuart 
Jenkinson’s enigmatical reference to Clara as “a dainty rogue 
in porcelain.” This phrase, which figures recurrently in the nar- 
rative, both puzzles and displeases Sir Willoughby, who objects 
that “rogue and mistress of Patterne do not go together.” But 
to his repeated query of “ why rogue?” his friend cryptically 
answers that “ porcelain explains it,” and declines to clarify her 
meaning further. “ Like all rapid phrasers,” says Meredith, 
“Mrs. Mountstuart detested the analysis of her sentence. It 
had an outline in vagueness, and was flung out to be appre- 
hended, not dissected.”* May not the elusive meaning be a 
reference to the independent action of Clara’s prototype in the 
Willow story? Sir Willoughby, we are told, “detested but was 
haunted by the phrase,” and with his progressive dissatisfaction 
with Clara’s attitude towards himself, he came to feel that he 
could glimpse something of her “ roguishness ”—that is her self- 
willed determination to maintain her integrity of spirit against 
his “ Egoist ideal of a waxwork sex.” 
She certainly had at times the look of a nymph that has gazed too 
long on the faun, and has unwittingly copied his lurking lip and long 
sliding eye. Her play with young Crossjay resembled a return of 
the lady to the cat; she flung herself into it as if her real vitality had 
been in suspense till she saw the boy. Sir Willoughby by no means 
disapproved of a physical liveliness that promised him health in his 
mate; but he began to feel in their conversations that she did not 
sufficiently think of making herself a nest for him. Steely points 
were opposed to him when he, figuratively, bared his bosom to be 
taken to the softest and fairest.® 


« 


Once introduced by Mrs. Mountstuart, the “ rogue-in-porce- 
lain” motif is caught up like a musical theme, and repeated, 
alluded to, and periodically re-scrutinized by the principal 


8 Ibid., pp. 41-3. 
® Ibid., p. 88. 
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characters through the greater part of the book.® The figure, 
furthermore, is pursued beyond mere recapitulation. Now Clara 
is “ prettily moulded in a delicate substance’; later she is one 
of those “ delicate vessels ” that “ ring sweetly to a finger nail”; 
and, after her struggle for freedom, she looks “like a bit of 
china that wants dusting ” ''—until as we approach the end of 
the story we feel, like Clara, that we have been “overdone with 
porcelain” and are constrained to exclaim with Mrs. Mount- 
stuart “ Porcelain again!” and “ Toujours le porcelaine! ”™ 

In addition to the frequent recurrence of what might be 
termed Clara’s leitmotif, it is important to recall that Meredith 
has twice carried over the “ porcelain-idea ” into the plot itself. 
both incidents are skillfully linked with the “ rogue-in-porce- 
lain’? theme and must represent a conscious attempt on his 
part to extend his original conceit to another plane of the 
narrative. The arrival of Colonel De Craye at Patterne Hall 
marks a decisive stage of Sir Willoughby’s relations with his 
bride-to-be, in providing him with a definite focus for his dis- 
content. In Chapter 17, entitled “ The Porcelain Vase ”— 
which begins, significantly, with a reversion by Mrs. Mount- 
stuart and Sir Willoughby to the subject of the “ rogue in por- 
celain ’*—the Colonel’s appearance is signalized by the arrival 
of a carriage bearing, not the guest, but the fragments of a 
porcelain vase. This was to have been De Craye’s wedding gift 
to his friend, but it has been broken through an accident on the 
road which has abruptly brought Clara and the handsome 
Colonel together. Here Meredith is employing the “ thematic 
material”? symbolically, suggesting the shattering of his hero’s 
earlier illusion of a perfect match. 

“Well, now the gift can be shared, if you’re either of you for 
a division,” Mrs. Mountstuart declares, returning to the subject 
of their earlier conversation. “ At any rate, there was a rogue 
in that porcelain ”—* What was meant by Clara being seen 
walking on the highroad alone?” queries the novelist. “ What 
snare, traceable ad inferas, had ever induced Willoughby Pat- 
terne to make her the repository and fortress of his honour! ” 

Cf. The Egoist, pp. 40, 41 ff., 52, 88, 109, 162 f., 165, 168, 239, 275, 294, 341, 
848, 350, 356, 388. 


1 Tbid., pp. 43, 354, 479. 
*? Tbid., pp. 359, 294, 350. 
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And the next moment he brings Clara into the scene, “ chatting 
and laughing with Colonel de Craye . . . a dazzling offender; 
as if she wished to compel the spectator to recognize the dainty 
rogue in porcelain.” * 


.. . the broken is the broken, sir, [exclaims Dr. Middleton to 
Vernon Whitford later] whether in porcelain or in human engage- 
ments: and all that the one of the two continuing faithful, I should 
rather say, regretful, can do, is to devote the remainder of life to 
the picking up of the fragments . . . 4 


After Clara’s mutiny the remainder of The Egoist is devoted 
to Sir Willoughby’s regretful gathering of the fragments. 

In the second half of the novel, again, it is Lady Busshe’s 

wedding present—likewise porcelain—which becomes the center 
of converging lines of interest. The gift, a porcelain service— 
which Clara archly terms “another dedicatory offering to the 
rogue in me! ”’—becomes the occasion for a battle of wits at 
Patterne Hall. For Lady Busshe, with her “ passion to foretell 
disasters,” it provides a means of testing her suspicion of a rift 
between Sir Willoughby and his bride; for Clara, “ incapable of 
decent hypocricy,” it presents an obstacle to her resolve to add 
no further tie to those which already bind her; to Sir Willoughby 
it offers a threat to his desire to present to the world a serene, 
unbroken facade. In the dinner scene which follows, one of the 
most brilliantly comic in the book, Sir Willoughby scarcely suc- 
ceeds in concealing his predicament from Lady Busshe. Her 
victorious trumpeting is thus communicated by Mrs. Mount- 
stuart: 
“*T shall have that porcelain back,’ says Lady Busshe to me, when 
we were shaking hands last night: ‘I think,’ says she, ‘it should 
have been the Willow Pattern.’ And she really said: ‘he’s in for 
being jilted a second time!’ ” 

Sir Willoughby restrained a bound of his body that would have 
sent him up some feet into the air. He felt his skull thundered at 
within."® 


Lady Busshe’s parting thrust, typically Meredithian in its 
obliquity, acquires meaning only with reference to Koong-see’s 
jilting of Ta-jin in the Willow legend. The extravagance of Sir 


18 Ibid., p. 168. 
* Tbid., pp. 452-8. 
28 Ibid., p. 350. 
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Willoughby’s horror is not otherwise explainable. Mrs. Mount- 
stuart may translate for emphasis Lady Busshe’s gibe into more 
direct terms, but she does not need to explain the pun. Like 
other Meredithian characters, Sir Willoughby has a hyper- 
sensitive ear for overtones, hints, and side-hits, and is acutely 
aware of her meaning in raising at this juncture the name of 
Willow Pattern. “In her bitter vulgarity, that beaten rival of 
Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson for the leadership of the county 
had taken his nose for a melancholy prognostic of his fortunes; 
she had recently played on his name: she had spoken the 
hideous English of his fate.” ** It is this portentous linking of 
his plight with that of the jilted suitor of the sentimental Willow 
story which goads Sir Willoughby into a course of action that 
eventually gains Clara her freedom. Alarmed by the possibility 
of losing face a second time in the county’s eyes he admits the 
alternative of marrying Laetitia Dale and relinquishing his 
promised bride to Vernon Whitford. 


He was bound to marry: he was bound to take to himself one of 
them: and whichever one he selected would cast a lustre on his 
reputation. At least she would rescue him from the claws of Lady 
Busshe, and her owl’s hoot of “ Willow Pattern,” and her hag’s 
shriek of “ twice jilted.” 17 

The Willow legend thus becomes a factor in the dénouement 
of The Egoist and an integral part of the book’s design. If we 
may judge from the evidence collected, moreover, it provided 
Meredith with a rough outline for his novel, which he con- 
sciously held in mind from the outset. Though he never ex- 
plicitly identifies his “source,” it is implied by a wealth of 
allusion from the moment Sir Willoughby makes his first ap- 
pearance to the time when Lady Busshe utters her “ owl’s hoot 
of ‘ Willow Pattern.’” But beyond providing Mrs. Mountstuart 
with a topic for conversational skirmishing and Lady Busshe 
with an armour-piercing taunt, it is difficult to assign to the 
Willow “theme” any very important function in the novel. 
The resemblance between the two stories is too much obscured 
by indirectness to heighten appreciably our feeling of pattern 
or form in the narrative, or to serve effectively as an ironic 

*® Ibid., p. $81. On the day of his majority Lady Busshe had declared that Sir 


Willoughby had “the nose of a monarch destined to lose a throne.” 
** Ibid., p. 358. 
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augury of Sir Willoughby’s fate. Meredith’s unsuccess in these 
respects is shown by the failure of readers to respond to his 
hints. The link between the name “ Willoughby Patterne ” and 
“ rogue in porcelain ” is lost on most of his audience, who pass 
over Lady Busshe’s pun as mere freakishness. Even when 
rescued from obscurity the Willow “theme” seems a super- 
fluous piece of ingenuity. It cannot be said to illuminate in any 
essential way the relationship of Clara to her father or her two 
lovers, or—apart from revealing the intensity of Sir Willough- 
by’s humiliation—throw light on the springs of action. Not- 
withstanding Meredith’s pronouncement in the “ Prelude ” to 
The Egoist, that “the Comic Spirit conceives a definite situation 
for a number of characters, and rejects all accessories in the 
exclusive pursuit of them and their speech,” '* this device would 
seem to be more an accessory than anything else. He was rarely 
content to occupy himself with the “ exclusive pursuit ” of any 
story. In his abiding anxiety to avoid the hackneyed and the 
obvious, he was impelled to dazzle his readers with feats of 
virtuosity. This the use of the Willow story certainly is—an 
exercise in adroitness, an elaborate conceit which adds to the 
effect of quaintness and artificiality in the novel, but advances 
nowhere. It is in some degree the artifice for artifice’s sake of a 
writer who, as Paul Elmer More says, like Mrs. Mountstuart 
was “ mad for cleverness.” 


Northwestern University. 


18 Tbid., p. 1. 
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THE MIND OF A POET 


A Strupy OF WoRDSWORTH’S THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet’s power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 
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CARLYLE AND THE SAINT-SIMONIANS 
The Concept of Historical Periodicity 


By HILL SHINE 


This study attempts to show the entry of a French influence into British 
thought of the Nineteenth Century. By tracing the impact of the Saint-Simonian 
concept of history upon Carlyle’s writings after 1830, it supplements recent 
investigations into the sources of Carlyle’s thought. And it suggests a funda- 
mental relation between his philosophy of history and his social philosophy. 

The material examined in preparation of this study includes some fugitive 
publications by the Saint-Simonians and two interesting but unpublished frag- 


ments by Carlyle. 13+ 191 pages. $2.25 





TEN OLD ENGLISH POEMS 


PUT INTO MODERN ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE VERSE 
By KEMP MALONE 


“The poems here brought together have been put into modern English but 
otherwise have been changed as little as possible. The rendering is as literal 
as I could make it within the verse form used, and the verse follows faithfully 
(though not with absolute strictness) the rules governing the composition of 
classical Old English poetry. . . . Made as a labor of love, these moderniza- 
tions are now put into print in the hope that they may lead some lovers of 
poetry to the old poems themselves. . . . Six of the poems are taken from the 
Exeter Book, the earliest anthology of English poetry. The other four are drawn 
from various sources. In date, the ten poems range from the seventh century 
to the tenth. The two love poems have a special interest, . . .” 


x +50 pages. $1.25 From the Preface 
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